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CHRONICLE, 
N the House of Lords on Friday week the 
‘In Parliament. Railway Rates Bills were read a third 


time and , and the Reduction of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill (which affects large leaseholds and fee farm 
rents) was read a second time. Another immensely long 
evening in Supply was preceded by some miscellaneous 
‘business, during which Mr. Coss exhibited kind solicitude 
‘both as to the rules and as to the refreshments of the Bar. 
‘Sir Witu1am Harcourt played to admiration the part of 
sheavy constitutional father and defender of the rights of the 
Commons, downtrodden by his cousins of the titular 
aristocracy, in the matter of the Lords’ seventeen-and-six- 
penny amendment to the Education Bill, which constitu- 
tional crisis brought about a statement as to the probable 
course of business. Mr. Storey troubled the House with 
more of his matters. 

Supply proper having been finished on Friday night, or 
rather at four o'clock on Saturday morning, the House 
-of Commons met at twelve again to pass the Report, read 
the Appropriation Bill a first time, and generally begin the 
end, In the course of the morning a brief discussion on 
the gold coinage between Mr. Goscnen and Mr. Montacu 
was distinguished by the fact, rarer in Parliament than it 
used to be, that both disputants knew what they were talk- 
ing about. 

The House of Lords did chiefly formal business on 
Monday. Inthe Commons the ghost or resurgent eidolon 
of Mr. Arxryson revisited the scene, and made sweet moan, 
unsoothed by the most kindly attempts on the part of the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer. Another ghost, the ever- 
éasting Da.y, reappeared in his turn on the second reading 
of the Appropriation Bill, but was laid with holy mutter- 
ings by Mr. Marrnews and Sir Witt1am Harcourt—weird 
‘brothers if ever there were such—and the second reading 

Then they read the Coinage Bill a third time, and 
‘so fleeted it goldenly in the literal sense till one o’clock a.m. 

In the House of Lords on 7'uesday a new amendment to 
‘the Education Bill was moved by Lord Cransroox for the 
purpose of satisfying those constitutional scruples of Mr. 

OWLER’s and Sir Harcourt’s which have been 
referred to. The new form, which excludes any possibie 
‘imcrease of public expenditure under the provision, was 
accepted, but was very properly supplemented by a reso- 
lution moved by Lord Satispury and “ cordially agreed to” 
<a fact which some Gladstonian commentators seem to have 
overlooked) by Lord Kimperzey, to the effect that the 
-alteration was made without prejudice, without accepting 
‘the reasons of the Lower House, and as constituting no 
precedent. The Lords then to the Commons’ 
amendments on the Land Purchase Bill. Meanwhile, the 
‘Commons themselves were occupied with the usual state- 
‘ment on, and debate preliminary and subsequent to, 
‘the Indian Budget. The Budget statement itself was 
‘satisfactory, the improvement in the rate of exchange 
having very largely increased the surplus for 1890-1891. 
Nothing of much importance or interest happened in the 
‘debate, after which the Commons accepted the Lords’ 
amendment, which we have noticed as having been framed 
by the Upper House at an earlier hour of the evening, to 
the Education Bill, and so finished the practical work of 
‘the Session, with the exception of the third reading of the 
Appropriation Bill. 

This third reading, with other n matter, was got 
over successfully on Wednesday morning, the proceedings 
being chiefly diversified by further eccentricities on Mr. 
ATkKINson’s part, which were very tenderly dealt with by 
the Srgzaker and the House, but which really require the 
attention of the honourable member's friends, In the 


afternoon Parliament was prorogued till the 20th of 
October, with a QueEn’s Speech of an ingenious character. 
The Anglo-Portuguese and Anglo-Italian agreements in 
Africa were referred to, but not that with France; and the 
Behring Sea arrangements received longer notice than the 
non-ratification of those in regard to Newfoundland, this 
latter peculiarity on the part of the French Chambers 
(which illustrates the suitableness of such bodies for diplo- 
matic work) being cursorily mentioned. Credit was taken 
for the improved condition of Ireland and for the legisla- 
tion in regard to that country and to other matters. The 
Education Bill was pleasantly referred to. Her Masesty 
says she is “ glad that” her faithful Commons “ have been 
“able to devote a considerable sum to the mitigation of 
“the burden which the law of compulsory education has 
“ imposed on the poorer portion of my people.” She means, 
doubtless, “I see you have been forced by party wire- 
“ pulling to transfer the burden from the shoulders of those 
“ of my people who have more votes to the shoulders of 
** those who have fewer.” 
The Thanes fly fast from Mr. Pare t, and the 
Ireland. faithful Freeman’s Journal, even, has gone near 
to deserting him, and has wobbled strangely. 
It is certain that his tactics lately have not been happy, and 
not certain that they have been wise; yet it is impossible 
for any one who admires pluck not to bestow some ad- 
miration on his speech at Thurles on Sunday. “ Fight 
“on! my merry men all!” even when spoken by very 
questionable lips, is by very much the best motto that 
any man here below in any circumstances and in any cause 
can adopt, and Mr. PAkwnett does not blench from it. 
Regarded as a lion, there may be points about him which a 
Lion Kennel Club of great strictness would not admit; but 
there is not the slightest doubt about his opponents being 
curs of the impurest breed. 
Mr. Morey spoke at Stoneleigh on Monday 
Moving te. with the animation of a convalescent to whom 
his first chicken and champagne—the chicken 
of North Bucks and the famous brand of Wisbech—have 
been administered. 
Forei The rumours of a Franco-Russian rapproche- 
and Colonial ment were on Saturday last turned into rumours 
Affairs. of positive alliance, as to which all we can re- 
commend to our French friends is to remember the fable 
of the pots. Prince Bismarck has not too wisely in- 
formed the world that these things would not have happened 
if he had been at the helm, and certain Frenchmen, carrying, 
as is the wont of Frenchmen, and indeed of men, too high 
a head in periods of exultation, have quarrelled with their 
German brethren of the “ International Literaryand Artistic 
“ Association.” In fact, rumours, reports, comments, and 
the like concerning these proceedings have almost entirely 
defrayed the foreign correspondence of the week. A good 
deal more news has, however, been received about the dan- 
gerous recrudescence of enmity to foreigners in China, un- 
comfortable doubts being hinted as to the power of the 
central Government to restrain the rioters. European forces 
on the coast are, however, considerable, and can easily be 
increased.——Miss CATHERINE GREENFIELD having un- 
kindly refused to play the part of another Heen and fire 
another Troy in Armenia, the Russophil atrocity-mongers 
have fallen back on Crete. For in this simple weather- 
house, when Armenia is out Crete is in, and vice versd.—— 
News of a very serious illness of the Queen of Brterum 
arrived on Tuesday morning, as also of a curious outbreak 
in Barcelona—a sort of pronunciamiento turned inside out, 
in which the conspirators pronounced against the army.—— 
The attention bestowed on an even less important row 
between Italian officers and journalists at es shows 
the neap tide of news. 
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The House of Lords last week decided the 
Berkerey Peerage case, in the old sense, 
inst the Firzmarpince claim; and Mr. 
Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Coxins refused a 
certiorari to remove the Salvation Army cases from Lewes 
to London. In a case heard next day Mr. Justice 
Coins made the remarkable statement that he had known 
persons who were unable to fix their attention on a sermon 
of even a few minutes’ duration, but were not, therefore, 
held to be incapable of managing their affairs. The case 
of the young person absurdly called in some papers “ Miss” 
Auice Mitiarp was decided on Wednesday, the accused 
policemen being acquitted. At Lewes on Thursday three 
rather interesting cases were decided: one being a charge 
of robbing the mail ; another the ridiculous Brighton case, 
in which two girls were solemnly charged by some others 
with plotting to poison themselves, the whole having been 
from the first obvious to any man of sense as a bad practical 
joke; and the third ending in the conviction of a particularly 
loathsome scoundrel who had tried chantage on a farmer's 
wife in Sussex. 
The University extensionists have once more 
Miscellaneous. descended on Oxford, and received the just 
punishment of their sins in being addressed by 
Lord Riron.——The imminence of the idiotic period was 
shown on Wednesday by the appearance of a letter from a 
person who was very proud of having driven the same 
horse a thousand miles in nineteen days. The horse might 
take some credit to himself doubtless. And as we are 
talking of letters, we may observe that one signed “J. F. F.,” 
in a young periodical of the name of Black and White, 
last week, is a curious instance of the dangers of memory. 
That some cénacle such as “J. F. F.” describes may have 
met at Sir Arruur He tps’s, and have wished for a 
new paper, and then have seen the Saturday Review 
and been glad, is quite possible. That the Saturday 
Review was founded in the manner he describes is cer- 
tainly not the fact. Another interesting document is 
a letter of Archbishop Watsn’s regarding Mr. ParNnetu’s 
union with the ci-devant Mrs. O’Sura, wherein we find, with 
a respectful astonishment, which, however, fails to keep the 
corners of the mouth in order, Dr. Watsu dilating, with the 
reverence due to a Papal Encyclical, on the dicta of a 
Lambeth Conference. The alterius orbis papa can surely 
do no less than send a pallium to Dr. Watsu. The 
Naval Maneeuvres have had the usual attention, real and 
unreal, directed towards them, and bruits of the usual con- 
gresses and meetings in autumn have begun to be heard in 


the land. 
Sport. duced few noteworthy races, but Mr. MiLNeEr’s 
Shrine won the Chesterfield Cup with re 
markable ease. The racing of this week at Brighton and 
elsewhere has not been very interesting, the winning of the 
Brighton Cup by Nunthorpe on Wednesday being the chief 
event to chronicle. Lancashire beat Yorkshire in one 
innings on Saturday last. The Canterbury week has been 
interfered with by hideous weather, and its first event, 
Kent v. Gloucester, was drawn on Wednesday. Surrey 
beat Notts easily on the same day, the weather play- 
ing up on this occasion also, and assisting Loumann and 
Lockwoop in getting Notts out for 46 in their second 
innings.——In the Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta at 
Cowes, Lord Ivgeacn’s good and well-tried schooner, C'etonia, 
won the Queen’s Cup on Tuesday, and the Jverna fought 
out and won another of her matches with the Valkyrie for 
the Squadron Prize on Wednesday. The Valkyrie turned 
the tables in the Town Prize match next day, winning from 
the Jverna in a close and well-sailed race. 


The last day of the Goodwood Meeting pro- 


Lord WestmorLaANpD was a good soldier and a 

Obituary. famous sportsman, and Sir Henry Morianp 
an Indian officer of much merit. The death 

of Lord Darrmovra—a useful member of the House of 
Lords for very many years, and a good Churchman— 
creates, by the succession of Lord Lewisuam, a vacancy in the 
constituency from which the new Ear! derived his courtesy 
title. There was a huge Conservative majority at the last 
contest ; but it is to be hoped that this will lead to no 
slackness.——-M. Avucusre Viru was in his earlier years 
a journalist of great versatility and what his own country- 
men call a “ polygraph.” Latterly he was chiefly known as a 
critic of the theatre and an editor of books connected there- 
with.——M. Muatovicu has called attention gracefully to 


the death of Major Baker, who did long and excellent | 


work during difficult times in the British Consular service in 
Servia.——HM. Litorrr, an Englishman by place of 
birth and on his mother’s side by descent, was a composer 
of great talent, and endowed with the artistic temperament 
which produces and rejoices in perpetual domestic hot 


water. 
No book has appeared of interest, or rightly 
Books, &c, judged of importance, equal to those of the 
third volume of Mr. Macponett’s New 
State Trials (Stationery Office). 


MODERN NAVIES. 


‘i approaching visit of the French squadron to Ports- 
mouth affords an admirable opportunity to others 
besides the political quidnuncs. It not only supplies an ex- 
cellent opening for comparisons with the late reception at 
Cronstadt, but for parallels between the squadrons of to- 
day and those of 1865, when last French ships visited 
Portsmouth. This latter is, perhaps, of genuine interest 
mainly to mechanicians and marine engineers. The world at 
large is conscious of incapacity to estimate the comparative 
values of successive mechanical experiments. It has been 
the peculiar history of all navies for thirty years past, or 
thereabouts, that they have never been fairly tested, and 
yet have been found wanting. If this experience is held to 
be entitled to teach, we may possibly be justified in believing 
that the ships of to-day will go the same road as their pre- 
decessors. While our attention is distracted by this reflec- 
tion, one cannot feel a very intense interest in the mere 
record of the’ fact that the proved failure of 1865 had 
4-inch armour and simple engines ; the failure of 1875 had 
compound engines and 8-inch armour; while the possible 
failure of to-day has triple-expansion engines and 20-inch 
armour. Since two of them would not do, and the value 
of the third is problematical, it would seem that they are 
all principally valuable to the mechanician and marine 
engineer, of whom we have already spoken. We acknow- 
ledge that this is not the common view. All this change 
and rejection represents “ progress,” if we are to believe 
some of our authorities. It is an instructive example 
of what this much-abused word means in common use 
that the presence of poor Captain Cores’s turret-ship, 
the Royal Sovereign, at the Review of 1865 is counted 
a sign of progress. The Royal Sovereign was rotten be- 
fore she was ripe, condemned before she was used, and, 
we believe, never went to sea. Of course, an experi- 
ment which shows you what not to do may help progress, 
and for that purpose the Royal Sovereign did some service. 
Unfortunately we have yet to learn what it is we are pro- 
gressing towards, and it is, therefore, still doubtful whether 
we are not wandering in the wilderness nowhere in par- 
ticular. A Correspondent of the 7'imes observes that “ it 
“ requires no great amount of technical knowledge to enable 
“the reader to appreciate the significance of the immense 
“Jeap which has taken place from 4} in. to 20 in. in the 
“thickness of the side armour, and from 18 tons to 67 
“ tons in the weight of the guns carried.” We confess that 
we want even that little technical knowledge. The leap we 
see, but not the significance. When we know whether 20- 
inch armour on a small part of a vessel’s side does not leave 
her liable to be put out of action by damage in the less 
armoured parts, and whether a 67-ton gun is not to be 
much more implicitly trusted to shake the ship which 
carries it to pieces and to wear itself quickly out than to 
damage the enemy, we shall perhaps be able to estimate 
that “ significance.” To be sure it is also true that the 
“ significance ” of many phrases which are now daily used 
escapes us with a species of persistency. Here is one also 
taken from the Z'imes :—-“ Naval warfare has, in fact, be- 
“ come a highly scientific operation, and just as ships have 
“ become practically independent of the wind, their comple- 
“ ments have to a very large extent been subordinated to the 
“ engineer, the electrician, and the hydraulic expert.” 


We shall not appeal to men and hangels to igsplain this, 
because we are sure that the men who would if they could 
cannot, and the angels who could if they would will not. 
This we say under correction ; yet if ten thousand angels 
can dance on the point of a needle, one of them could, 
perhaps, tell us—we say perhaps—what a certain stamp of 
writing man means when he uses the word “scientific.” Is 
it scientific to use steel and brass, but not to use wood and 
hemp? and if so, why! Is it scientific to depend on the 
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pressure of steam, but not on the pressure of wind! and if 
so, why? Is it scientific to have a working hypothesis based 
on experience, and to establish it by adequate experiment ? 
If it is, then why were the old sailing-ships which stood the 
test unscientific,and the modern steamships which are for ever 
failing scientific? If it is not, what is scientific—unless it be 
“‘a Latin invocation to call fools into a circle”? Is not that 
“ducdame,” that same scientific, simply a cant phrase which 
means anything new, complicated, experimental, and un- 
trustworthy? We have been led to this string of inter- 
rogatives by, among many other things, some remarks of 
a Times’ Correspondent, at the late Naval Maneuvres, on 
the Wurrengap torpedo as a weapon of war. If there is 
anything which is more scientific, in the cant sense, than 
another, it isa Wnireneap torpedo. It is extremely com- 
licated, magnificently ingenious, and is still brand-new. 
hether it is a sufficient weapon of war is another story. 
We should have said, for our part, that the truly scientific 
course for him who would work out a weapon would be to 
say, ‘‘ Given the men by whom, the circumstances in which, 
** this weapon is to be used, will it serve its purpose?” 
This, however, is precisely the question which does not 
appear to have been put. The Wuureneap torpedo can 
only work with success—so all genuine, or approximately 
genuine, experiments prove—when the men are quite cool 
and the circumstances are entirely favourable. But in 
war men are seldom quite cool, and the more com- 
plicated the machine which they have to work, the less 
they are likely to preserve their self-possession. More- 
over, the circumstances have to be taken as they come. 
That being so, one may pardonably doubt the value of a 
Scientific instrument of which we are told that it is “a 
“splendid weapon when used under conditions which are 
“ not trying to nerve and coolness.” We do not gather, 
from the general tenor of his remarks, that the Zimes’ 
Correspondent from whom we quote these words is a dry 
humourist. On the whole, he appears to wish to say the 
best he can for the torpedo. What he has to say is that 
it is absolutely useless for the purpose for which it was 
designed, except in one case out of about five hundred, In 
these last manceuvres—we quote again—“it will be observed 
“ that, of the eight torpedoes discharged . . . three failed 
“* altogether to run ; three ran, but failed to hit anything ; 
“one missed its aim and hit something else, but hit it so 
“‘ gently as to render it doubtful whether the concussion 
“ would have exploded the torpedo ; and only one hit what 
“ it was intended for, and in theory did its appointed work.” 
‘To be sure one in eight might be enough; but then how 
was it given? Nobody was firing at the torpedo-boat which 
discharged it. But on this point we confess that we find it 
increasingly difficult to speak with patience. Of all the idle 
chatter which goes on nowadays, there is none idler than the 
discussion whether two and a half minutes of exposure to fire 
is enough to dispose of a torpedo-boat. If the fire is well 
directed, it is just about a hundred and forty-five seconds 
more than enough. If the fire is ill directed, an hour 
might not be enough. But it is not only the torpedo which 
has illustrated the nature of scientific weapons during these 
manceuvres. The great guns of the Sanspareil have been 
tried, with what are called satisfactory results. What this 
means is that, although the ship “quivered from stem to 
“stern,” nothing was smashed, to the general surprise, 
except “a pipe connected with one of the recoil presses, 
“ the result of which would have been temporarily to dis- 
“able the gun.” The damage could have been put right 
in two hours, during which the enemy, like a good, civil 
gentleman, would have lowered his sword, we suppose. 
However, this pipe is to be replaced by something better— 
a pretty proof of the power of modern scientific weapons. 
If the new fitting works, the Sanspareil will not be liable 
to have half its chief armament disabled for two hours in 
action by its own kicking. 

This, however, is, we gather, an utterly unscientific way 
of looking at things. These 67-ton guns are magnificent 
engines, which develop the most astonishing energy and 
lift foot tons by the thousand. ‘To ask whether the 
energy developed would not be more likely to smash you 
than the enemy, and whether the foot tons lifted would not 
be yours rather than the other fellow’s, is unscientific. 
That these monster guns will wear out in about ninety 
rounds at the outside, that all the experience we have of 
them goes to show that they will probably knock their own 
platforms to pieces before they reach the ninetieth round, 
are subordinate considerations. Yet we should have thought 
that the first virtue of a weapon is to be more likely to 


hurt the enemy than yourself. In this, to our mind, 
primary virtue our newest great guns are notably deficient. 
The hurt they do themselves and their platform is a mathe- 
matical certainty, but it still remains problematical whether 
they would hit their target. The aimed rounds from the 
Sanspareil’s guns would have missed; for they were 
wrongly elevated, and that although they were laid by 
highly-trained men in circumstances not “trying to nerve 
“and coolness.” How would it have been with them 
in action—to say nothing of the pipe? In the meantime, 
the Sanspareil carries a stern gun, a 29-ton 10-inch 
gun, capable of piercing fifteen inches of compound 
armour, which is counted a subordinate part of her arma- 
ment. Yet a battery of these guns could knock to pieces 
anything that floats. They are longer lived, easier to 
handle, cheaper, less likely to damage their own platform 
than the monster guns. In short, they are sufficient, and 
at least comparatively trustworthy. Then why not be con- 
tent with them? Because they are not equally scientific, 
of course. We propose to say very little about the alleged 
failure of these manceuvres to be “instructive” because of 
the unlucky interference of the Admiralty. If my Lords 
have come to the conclusion that evolutions are infinitely 
more profitable than sham battles which test nothing, not 
even the capacity of the guns to stand continuous firing 
with such charges as would be used in action, we applaud 
them very sincerely. They cannot do better than continue 
on so excellent a path. Let them next year make it all 
evolution and practice in squadron, and nobody will com- 
plain except the newspaper correspondents, who will 
be deprived of a cherished opportunity of airing their 
strategy. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN is, perhaps, a little hasty in 

saying that the significant announcement that the 
Russian Minister of War has under consideration the ex- 
tension of the Trans-Caspian Railway to Sarakhs has 
“received less notice than it has deserved from the English 
“ press.” It has certainly not escaped the notice of any 
qualified student of politics; but it has been too long anti- 
cipated, and was too inevitable sooner or later, to need 
much comment. When England acquiesced in the success 
of the Penjdeh raid, and permitted Russia to turn the 
corner of Khorassan, the extension of the railway, so as to 
give the advancing Power the full benefit of her aggression, 
was only a matter of time. The “keepers of the keys” 
in India, moreover, have done their best to make good 
the supineness of those in London, and for once Eng- 
land has been a move ahead, rather than a move behind, 
in this respect, by pressing forward the Khojak exten- 
sion of the Indian railway system. Sir Leret would 
like another extension of the same kind to Kashmir, and 
we are glad to find that the reports of an adverse 
decision on the part of the Indian Government are in- 
correct. The vulnerable points of the frontier cannot be 
too soon or too well connected with the central quarters of 
the Indian army, in order that that army may exercise to 
the full that privilege of concentration and of “ acting on 
“ interior lines” in which the best military authorities see 
a certain compensation for the dangers brought about by 
political slackness in allowing the advance of Russia. 


It is natural that attempts should be made to rouse 
sluggard English opinion once more at this juncture, when 
the only two probable enemies of England are waving 
champagne cups and exchanging cigarette cases. By the 
saner sort of Russians and Frenchmen some pains have in- 
deed been taken to make it clear that these demonstrationsare 
not directed against England, and the approaching visit of 
the French fleet is both a graceful and a politic way of empha- 
sizing theassurance. A French fleet can be received by Eng- 
land with no arriére pensée whatever, and a Russian fleet 
could be received with hardly less. There is, as we have 
frequently said, no enmity whatever in England towards 
France, though there is unfortunately, as has been recently 
shown, a very great amount of enmity towards England in 
France ; and it will be the act of Russia if there ever is any 
towards her among us. For there is very little rancour 
among an Englishman’s pretty numerous bad qualities ; 
indeed, the Devil's advocate might say that he is too 
incurably careless of the things that belong to his peace to 
entertain much rancour. And it may be sincerely believed 
that, except in very silly Frenchmen and Russians, what- 
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ever dislike towards England there may be is not at 
the present time of an actively bellicose character. The 
Cronstadt festivities are very natural, and not in the least 
reprehensible. As we pointed out last week, when 
people are in the unpleasant situation of being out in 
the physical cold, they almost always cuddle together as 
closely as possible; and it may be admitted that the Triple 
Alliance has very ostentatiously proclaimed the fact that 
these two Great Powers are out in the cold. Itis, therefore, 
we say, most natural that they should wish to keep each other 
warm. But, to keep up the metaphor, they are not in a 
position, even if they desired, to keep the fire off other 
persons who neither belong to the Triple Alliance nor to 
their own. It is even to a certain extent desirable that 
this latter alliance should be formed, for it is by no means 
England’s interest that one great combination should over- 
awe Europe. The most cordial years of the Dreikaiserbund 
were not exactly those in which this country found herself 
best off, or most affectionately treated by the members of 
that association. The balance of power—which parrot- 
pedants laugh at as a thing out of date, and which is about 
as much out of date as the multiplication table—is capable 
of being better preserved by two combinations than by one, if 
the Power which holds the middle of the see-saw knows how 
to use its position. And by history and geography, by 
interest and temperament, Great Britain is the Power which 
ought to hold that middle. 


IRELAND IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT, 


| go affairs of one kind and another have regained a 
foremost place in public interest in the closing weeks of 
the Session. Mr. Repmonp’s motion with reference to the 
case of the convicts Ecan and Daty gave rise to a Parlia- 
mentary debate abounding in curious and piquant passages ; 
while across St. George's Channel the leader- 
ship question has entered upon a stimulating controversial 
phase. The solemn and eminently well-considered re- 
nunciation of Mr. Parne.i by Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien 
—that result of “ reflection uninterrupted” by news from 
the outer world—has moved the renounced one to reply ; 
and with a nice sense of fitness he has elected to answer 
them ex cathedrad archiepiscopi, as it were—from the very 
seat of Archbishop Croke. Since he addressed a crowd of 
admirers from the windows of a railway carriage at Euston 
Station, and dismissed them with an invocation of the 
Divine assistance upon his cause, he has done nothing 
better than this. He seems as ready to poach upon 
the preserves of a prelate as to parody the allocution 
of a political Pope. Mr. Parnett, however, showed 
no disposition to imitate either the pontifical or even the 
archiepiscopal style ; he was sufliciently proof against the 
genius loci to keep clear of that. On the contrary, his two 
speeches at Thurles—the short address at the railway 
station, and the longer one in the market square—are 
capital examples of that mixture of spirit and self-control 
which has always enabled him to take a “ facer” without 
the slightest loss of composure, but with the quite obvious, 
and as a rule the promptly realized, determination of 
“countering” with the utmost possible effect. Mr. 
O’Briey, it is true, he let off with contemptuous leniency. 
It is evidently Mr. Ditton alone whom he fears, and an 
uglier handful of telling arguments, damaging insinuations, 
and galling sneers has never probably been discharged with 
such perfect calmness and courtesy by one public man at 
the head of another. That Mr. Ditton is in disorder 
under this brisk fire of retorts is evident enough from 
= hurried and ineffective answer which it has drawn from 
im. 

Mr. Parnett, however, is threatened with another blow 
which, from some points of view—notably the electioneering 
point of view—may be more formidable than that of the de- 
fection of Mr. Ditton and Mr.O’Brien. “ Young” Mr. Dwyer 
Gray, as the Parnellites are now contemptuously calling 
him, the son of the late proprietor of the Freeman’s Journal, 
has been known for some time past to be shaky in his 
allegiance to Mr. Parwne.t, and he has now “ cast him hoff 
“ for hever.” Unlike Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dixtoy, he is 
aware—indeed he makes no disguise of his knowledge—that 
his late leader was badly beaten at Carlow, and that defeat 
has led him to the conclusion to which the imprisoned 
oe were guided by the light of nature and the 

p held aloft by the Genius of Uninterrupted Reflection ; 


namely, that the time had arrived to take an affectionate 
farewell of a commander who looks so very like losing. 
There are two humorous circumstances about young Mr. 
Dwyer Gray’s renunciation. One is his informing Mr. 
ParNELL that what has finally done for him with the 
Irish people is the step which good Mr. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE recommended to him (by wire) as a sure 
way of rehabilitating himself—to wit, his marriage with 
the respondent in the famous divorce suit. The other is 
the position in which Mr. Gray’s defection places the news- 
paper with which he is connected. Nearly half the pro- 
prietorial interest in the Freeman is said to be vested in 
him, but his share certificates do not include a “title” to 
the unconquerable soul of his editor, who, while printing 
“communicated ” articles from Mr. Gray repudiating Mr. 
PARNELL, continues to publish Parnellite “ leaders” on 
his own account, and in the name of the paper which he 
still conducts. That this should lead to so glorious a 
“ruction ” as that which signalized the stormy demise of 
the editorship of United Ireland from its late to its present 
holder is hardly to be hoped. It is understood that Mr. 
Gray will take the n steps to bring his superior 
interest to bear upon his fellow-shareholders, and thus effect 
the desired change in the policy of the paper. But in the 
meantime the situation brought about by the conflict of views 
between the principal proprietor of the hitherto Parnellite 
organ and those who regulate the expression of its opinions 
is an extremely interesting one, and may have still more. 
interesting developments. And it seems at least worth the 
while of the Nonconformist conscience to note that one of 
the first results of the triumph of the priests in Ireland has 
been to bring Irish political arrangements under the con- 
trol of a code of ecclesiastical ethics which Protestant 
Dissent, if not Protestantism at large, has always most 
emphatically repudiated. 

The debate of last Monday night on the cases of Day 
and Eean was notable rather by reason of the light which 
it throws on the domestic relations of the Nationalist 
party than on any other ground. Mr. Repmonn’s speech, 
which, as Sir Witt1am Harcourt truly remarked, was 
completely disposed of by the reply of the Home 
Secretary, did credit in the moderation and propriety 
of its tone to his tact as an advocate; but it did 
not gain as an argument addressed to the House of 
Commons by the circumstance that its essentially forensic 
character was so conspicuous in it throughout. Moreover, 
it suffered, as did those of his supporters on the Irish 
benches, from the obvious inability of the various speakers 
to make up their minds on what precise ground to base 
their appeal. So far as the wording of Mr. Repmonp’s 
motion went, he was a suppliant for mercy, not a claimant 
for justice ; yet a full half of his speech, and the whole of 
Mr. PAaRNELL’s, was an endeavour to make out that Day, 
at any rate, ought never to have been convicted at all. 
With every wish to give these apologists for the convict 
the full benefit of the ordinary polite assumption that 
they believed in their own case, we find it simply impossible 
to credit them, as intelligent men, with any faith in the 
theory of Daty’s innocence. 

We really cannot regard as serious their contention that 
this childlike client of theirs received and elaborately con- 
cealed the explosives which were discovered by the police 
on his premises without the slightest suspicion of what they 
were. The whole story, besides being discredited by the 
fact that the man never put it forward at his trial, and, 
indeed, apparently withheld it until he had served some 
considerable portion of his sentence, is altogether too 
“thin.” We may take it that Mr. Parve.w’s readiness, 
and the readiness of Mr. P. O’Brien and Mr. Jonn 
O'Connor, to accept it is simply measured by their desire 
to show zeal in the cause of that more violent section of 
the American Nationalists on whose support alone the 
deserted leader can hope to prop his tottering cause ; while 
the absence or silence of the whole of the Anti-Parnellite 
section in the House appears to show clearly either that 
they are hopeless of winning over this section of the Irish- 
Americans to their side, whatever they may do, or else 
that, relying as they do on clerical support, they think 
they can dispense with any aid from this quarter. 


But, after all, it was the English and Scotch contributors 
to the debate who were really the making of it. Mr. 
Atkinson's share in it we leave out of account, since it 
seems just at present to be uncertain to what extent that 
gentleman’s vagaries are a proper subject for criticism, 
either mirthful or serious, at all, But we can well spare 
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his speech, with those of Mr. Hatpaye and Mr. Cuninc- 
HAME GRAHAM to fall back upon. Our thanks are, perhaps, 
principally due to the latter, who, had he not played the 
part of the outspoken enfant terrible to such perfection, 
might not have brought “ brither Scot ”—or brither Scotch 
member, at any rate, if we have mistaken Mr. Hatpane’s 
nationality—to his feet. Mr. Granam’s confession that 
he was “returned to Parliament by Irish votes simply 
“ because he was Mr. Parnewu’s candidate”; his avowal 
that he meant to play the part with proper spirit ; 
and his awkward remark that “the party which had 
“made so much political capital out of their alliance 
“with Irishmen had not been rising, like trout at May- 
“ flies, to take part in that discussion,” must have been 
disagreeable hearing to more than one other member 
hailing from that country which Mr. Guapstone sup- 
posed to have been described poetically as the “ land 
“o’ the leal.” Only Mr. Hatpang, however, was equal 
to the occasion, and he, if we may be forgiven a locution 
appropriate to the nationality of the subject, was superior 
to it. Nothing so good as his reference to the respect enter- 
tained for Mr. Daty in “ Fenian circles,” and his remarks 
on the “ political provocation” which the two convicts 
had received in the circumstance that at the date of their 
crime Mr. GLADsTONE was in the full swing of his beneficent 
policy towards Ireland, has been heard for a long time past 
in the House of Commons. 


THE MILLARD CASE. 


HE Mzuxrarp case, out of which attempts have been 
made to construct another Cass case, is of interest 
only in so far as it has served to justify, or not, the attacks 
which are habitually made upon the police in certain 
quarters. As for Atice Mivuarp herself, her character 
was vindicated by the magistrates, who dismissed the charge 
brought against her. They were satisfied by sufficient 
evidence that she was not a disorderly prostitute. That is 
a phrase which has a very definite meaning. If there had 
been no attempts to make use of her adventure for the 
purpose of attacking the police, we should not be at 
all concerned to learn whether her behaviour in the public 
street was or was not decorous. She has to thank ill- 
advised friends and persons who had an axe of their own to 
grind if the rest of the world, which need never have heard 
of her, have been compelled to ask whether her behaviour 
did not in fact excuse the mistake made by the constables 
Brapsury and Corrie. The character of the police is a 
matter of universal concern. Some who are on the side of 
order and good sense go so far as to maintain that the 
errors of policemen ought not to be made the subject of 
complaint. We are not sure that such extreme regard for 
the character of the force is in its real interest. Much 
power is necessarily entrusted to them, and since, with all 
their merits, they are only human beings, it is better that 
they should know themselves liable to be taken to task for 
any misuse of their position. There is very little human 
nature which can be trusted not to exceed if it knows it 
can do so with impunity. If it had been shown that 
Brapsury brought his charge carelessly and frivolously 
he might have been justly punished for conduct which 
would have proved him unfit for his place. 

The trial has fortunately proved that there is no ground 
for believing the constable to have acted in a merely reck- 
less, still less ina spiteful, manner. He or his advisers were 
so injudicious as to call evidence in his defence which was 
properly rejected as worthless. All he had to do was to 

rove that when he arrested Atice Mittarp she was be- 

ving in a way and was in surroundings which justified him 
in thinking her what he accused her of being. If that 
could be proved, the charge of perjury against him fell to 
the ground at once. To go further was to run a quite un- 
necessary risk, and there was a certain appearance of 
malignity in the laborious repetition of a charge which 
had been dismissed as mistaken. It was proved that the 
facts did justify the constable in forming his opinion of 
Mittarp’s character. We have no taste for insist- 
ing on the details of such a story as this. Whoever knows 
anything of the conditions of large towns and of places 
which contain a garrison is aware that they include in their 
population a class which, without being itself exactly 
criminal or disorderly, lives with the criminal and dis- 
orderly. This makes the work of the police extremely 


difficult. An intermediate class of this kind may be a 
proper object of pity; but when one of its members gets 
into trouble with the police, the known character of his or 
her associates ought in fairness to be considered as an ex- 
cuse for the constable. The Winchester jury cannot have 
remembered a fact of which it must be well aware when it 
added to its verdict of Not Guilty a rider blaming the police 
for not making inquiries into the character of the woman. 
between the time of her arrest and her appearance before the 
magistrates. Inquiry could only have confirmed them in. 
the opinion they had already formed. They could hardly. 
have become aware of the fact which was proved to the 
satisfaction of the magistrates, and they would certainly 
have learnt that others thought about Anice MILLARD 
exactly as they did themselves. The clamour which has 
been raised against the police in connexion with this case 
is entitled to no sort of excuse. A moment’s thought 
would have shown any honestly disposed man that there 
was no question here of a frivolous charge, and no occa- 
sion for declamation about police misconduct. Even if an. 
individual constable had misbehaved, it would have been 
equally ridiculous to abuse the whole force. But there isa. 
class of journalists whose love of virtue takes the form of 
abuse of the police. With these persons it is a rule to take 
it for granted that a constable is necessarily corrupt and 
malignant. Cases of the Cass or MILLAR» class, for reasons 
on which it is unnecessary to dilate, have particular attrac- 
tions for them. No sooner does one of them occur than an 
outcry is raised over the tyranny which subjects a “ virtuous. 
“woman” to outrageous charges. To ask whether a 
“virtuous woman,” in any but the technical sense, would 
be found behaving in a way which makes her suspected of 
disorderly conduct, is, in the ethics of these authorities, 
another outrage. We will not say whether it occurs to 
them to ask whether the police are not also entitled 
to some consideration. Probably it does not; but that is 
because they have already decided that the force is to be 
attacked whenever a shadow of a pretext can be found for 
the attack. Tenderness for the interest of those who are 
unjustly accused is the excuse for all this malignant gabble, 
which fine feeling is never known to modify in the least the 
virulence of the charges brought against a body of men who 
do work which is always difficult, and often dangerous, in. 
an admirable manner. 


CHURCH MATTERS, 
‘ie report of the matter of St. Peter's, Derby, in the- 


given in the Zimes of Thursday, is necessarily brief, and 
the case is, we understand, under appeal, for which reasons. 
any remarks that we have to make must be taken as pro-. 
visional, But the Chancellor's decision is substantive, and 


us to involve an ecclesiastical question of great moment, we 
lose no time in commenting on it with all proper reserves. 
The facts do not appear to be the subject of any dispute. 
An application was made by the Vicar and Churchwardens 
of St. Peter’s, Derby, for a faculty authorizing the removal 
of the altar-cross and candlesticks, of the super-altar, and 
of the chancel gates, and for the lowering of the chancel 
screen. The lay rector, taking locus standi as concerned 


that, though the objects, structural or ornamental, in 
question had never been introduced by faculty, the cross 
and candlesticks were forty years old, the screen more 
than thirty, while both the Chancellor and the Arch- 
deacon of the diocese had had their attention called to 
these additions as long ago as 1860. It was pleaded, 
and not denied, that all of them came within legal de- 
cisions, and it was further urged that the limitation clause 
of the Public Worship Regulation Act had been exceeded 
even in the case of the latest addition, the chancel gates of 
1883. Yet the Chancellor, Mr. Kemp, expressly stating 
that he did not pronounce against the legality of any of 
these ornaments, issued a faculty for the removal of all of 
them, and condemned the lay rector in costs. 

We cannot but think that this decision is distinctly 
against public policy. It is, no doubt, perfectly true that 
the doctrine of faculty has been most unwisely and im- 
properly neglected by all ies in the Church, even. 
of later years, much more earlier. If every person, lay and. 


clerical, Evangelical and Anglican, who has bought, sold, 


Consistory Court of the diocese of Southwell, which is - 


therefore subject to comment ; and as the matter appears to 


with the chancel, opposed, and it was proved in evidence - 


| | 


“the people. But this is not all. 


““no fiends torment, no Christians 
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or otherwise meddled with Church property, illegally re- 
moved from or illegally introduced into churches during 
the last half-century, were brought to book, there would 
be a very pretty gaol delivery at that assize, and the 
Bar would not complain of want of employment. But 
‘when things admittedly legal have remained in a church 
for a full generation, we must say that it seems to us 
a monstrous thing that the law should give colour for 
their removal because of an original technical defect. The 
counsel for the petitioners spoke as if St. Peter’s, Derby, 
was “a united parish.” It may be so; we hope it is. 
But the fact of the Vicar and Churchwardens combining in 
the application will hardly prove it, and if it were proved 
it would be irrelevant. The Vicar and the Vicar’s Church- 
warden, unless the Vicar is a fool, naturally go together, and 
“the people’s Churchwarden by no means always represents 
It would be idle to blink 
or ignore the fact that this decision is equivalent to vestigia 
retrorsum. The ornaments which are thus removed sym- 
bolize an attempt to bring the ritual of the Church of 
“England up to certain, in this case, admittedly legal 


- standards. We have never been advocates of the reckless 


forcing of these standards on unwilling congregations. It 
takes all sorts to make a church, as well as to make a world. 
But the sound principle which has in the main guided 
English secular politics ought to guide politics ecclesias- 
tical. If, whenever a new vicar comes, he is at liberty 
to go back in points of ritual to the dark ages of the last 
century, and to stint the legal requirements as he pleases, 
we cannot see how the next vicar can be blamed for sud- 
denly piling on ritual a little, or more than a little, 
beyond these requirements. It is impossible that such a 
system of maxima and minima, of alternate excess and 
defect, can be anything but prejudicial to the interests of 
the Church. And again repeating that we should like to 
have fuller documents than we have for judging Chancellor 
Kemp's judgment, we cannot but also repeat that his de- 
cision appears to us of the most lamentable kind. A church 
is not a theatre, where the scenery and the properties are 
to change to-day and to-morrow according to the liberality 


- of the manager and the tastes of the audience. 


THE PROPHET AT HOME. 


HROUGH the benevolent enterprise of an American 
interviewer we are presented with a picture of a 


Prophet at Home. Prophet Harris is this favoured prophet, 


and California is his home. Were he a strict observer of 
tradition and the picturesque, the prophet would not have 
ahome. He should be an eremite of the Sierras or a lone 
dweller by old Salt Lake. The picture of Mr. Tuomas 
Lake Harris is in some ways disappointing. It suggests 
little of the plain living which is the mark of the transcend- 
entalist. It is wanting somewhat in austerity. There may 
be some who will not know how to take it. “To laugh 
“were want of goodness and of grace; yet to be grave 
“ exceeds all power of face.” Nine hundred acres of fruit- 
ful California, “with a house,” as the advertisements say, 


-call up visions of fat living in a blissful land. Every- 


body sums up California as paradise. In this delectable 


-place—Santa Rosa is its pretty name, a name as 


engaging as Blithesdale—Prophet Harris attempts to 
realize that ideal community where, as the poet sings, 
thirst for gold.” 
Here he practises his “ scheme of life” by which he would 
‘persuade others, whom the surrounding heathen profanely 
‘term his dupes, “ to live the life that Curist preached.” 
Here he works in the vineyard. It is a carnal vineyard 
wherein the prophet labours, of which he makes much wine, 
and realizes—not the ideal, perhaps, but tolerably hand- 
some profits. Thus the profession of prophet is not in- 
<ompatible with the culture of the vine, and both lines of 
‘business pay. We are not informed whether Prophet Harris 
“ receives.” Ifhe does, the inhabitants of Santa Rosa should 
‘be in good case. They would not sit, as guests, with Harris at 
his pulse. ‘‘ Harris himself lives in comfort, almost luxury,” 
‘though his hospitality appears to be questioned, when we 
are told he lives thus “ with two or three of more in- 
“timate friends.” “The others,” by which the flock is 
‘meant, we assume, graze on other pastures, apart from the 
shepherd, and are said to be mightily content with the 
arrangement. Less content, however, were the unconverted 
of Santa Rosa. They wondered at the luxurious living of 
the prophet, and they bewailed the lot of “the others.” 


They fell to pitying these, and called them “dupes”; and, 
with ignorant zeal, took up their cause, even to the law 
Courts, that they should enjoy common rights with the 
prophet and his intimates in the matter of trust, and, we 
suppose, at the festal board. But “the dupes,” as is the 
proverbial way of such, would have nothing to do with 
these simple persons. They were quite content that all 
their worldly goods should remain invested in the name of 
the prophet. And the discomfited fruit-growers of Santa 
Rosa retired to the shade of their vines and fig-trees to 
wonder, and still to wonder, at the mysterious ways of 
Harris and the others. 

As we study this touching picture of the Golden Age 
revived, it would ill become us, in effete Europe, to boast 
ourselves of our progress and our century. America owns 
a young and ingenuous race. The world renews its youth, 
and of the renewal America rightly enjoys the first-fruits. 
We cannot, in the spirit of the Pharisee, wonder at the 
wonderment of Santa Rosa. Such primitive schemes—we 
thank thee, prophet, for that word—as this “scheme of 
“ life” of Mr. Harris are not, after all, wholly novel, or fit 
only for a new world. The blameless alien who parts with his 
watch or bank-notes just to show his confidence in the stran- 
ger who yearns for confidence, is always present in London. 
It was nice of the people of Santa Rosa to try to help the 
followers of Mr. Harris, but have we not our own blind to 
minister to, and do we not neglect them? With our own 
schemes of life, and of salvation, we cannot cast a stone at 
the kindly people of Santa Rosa. If they have Mr. 
Harris, we have Mr. Wirnu1Am Bootn. Nor is it only in 
their peculiar notions of a legal trust that these great 
exemplars of a free and enlightened age are found in accord. 
Prophet Harris is as much given to speech that is mysterious 
and dark as Mr. Boorn himself. Questioned as to “ the truth 
“about Mr. Laurence OxipHant’s coming into his family,” 
by the curious New York reporter, he vapours about his 
willingness tosuffer misrepresentation rather than inflict pain 
upon others. He “cannot reveal the truth,” for this exqui- 
sitereason. It would beinteresting to know who they are that 
must suffer, were the truth known, apart from Mr, Harris 
himself. Surely it were not a hard matter for a prophet 
to speak the truth. He does not directly contradict Mrs. 
OuipHant’s account of himself. “If Mrs. OxipHant has 
“ made mistakes,” he is reported to have said, it is because 
she did not make use of certain documents in his posses- 
sion. There is much virtue in this “if.” To call this 
skimble-skamble stuff about letters and papers and mis- 
representation and pain to others “a reply to Mrs. 
“ OtipHANT’s book” is a beggarly piece of impudence on 
behalf of the prophet unveiled. We are not in the least 
degree surprised to hear that Mr. Harris does not intend 
to reply to Mrs. Otirnant’s Memoirs of Laurence Oliphant. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


is very generally—indeed, as good as universally— 
allowed that the postponement of the Indian Budget to 
the close of the Session is no better than ascandal. Having 
made its mind up on this point at any time since Indian 
Budget statements were made at all, the House has this 
year put it off till the actual last night. No line of conduct 
could be at once more characteristic of the enlightened 
conscience of the House of Commons and of that good 
sense which has not yet whoily deserted the mother of 
Parliaments. Conscience requires that she should be 
severely aware of her duties to India. Therefore she shakes 
her venerable head over the neglect of the Indian Budget. 
Good sense requires that she should say as little as possible 
about matters which she only dimly understands. There- 
fore she leaves the Budget to the latest possible date, when 
a thin House is eager to be prorogued for its holiday, and 
there is a minimum risk of dangerous cackle. We cannot 
conceive of a compromise better adapted to secure at once 
the tranquil slumbers of the conscientious member and to 
guard against the danger of his interference in Indian 
affairs. What talk there was last Tuesday was enough to 
act as warning of what might be the consequences of debate 
when the House was fresher and time not so short. One 
has only to think for a moment of what might be done by 
Mr. S. Surru talking about giving the “ Indian people a 
* moderate share in the government of their own country,” 
if he did not speak amid yawns and thoughts of grouse. Mr. 
S. Sarr does not know that there is no “ people of India,” 
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but scores of peoples, who would be at one another's throats 
in twenty-four hours if they were left alone. How should 
he know it, seeing that he obviously thinks India inhabited 
by one race of one religion, all exactly like the gentlemen 
of colour at the London University College? 


Sir J. Gorst’s statement contained little calling for dis- 
cussion, The substance of it was known from previous 
statements of the Indian Government. His references 
to that mystery of mysteries the silver question were 
listened to, no doubt, with the respect which such high 
matters deserve. The one intelligible detail of the state- 
ment, the increase in the land revenue, might excite the 
distrust of Mr. 8. Smrrn. To this class of honourable 
member it appears to be very shocking that 90 per 
cent. of the population of India should live, as it always 
has lived, by agriculture. They would, perhaps, prefer 
to learn that the country population is diminishing, 
or stationary, while the town population is increasing 
on the model of Europe and of European colonies. India, 
in the opinion of some, is to be congratulated on escaping 
acommon curse. Little good or none is to be obtained 
from the echoes made in the House by the outcries of those 
occidentalized Orientals from whom most of the friends of 
India take their opinions at second hand—which is not the 
least valid of the reasons for putting the debate on the 
Indian Budget late, and cutting it short, The two discus- 
sions which preceded Sir J. Gorst’s statement were of some 
interest. It is amusing enough to note the zeal shown by 
some representatives of English manufacturing industries 
for the protection of Indian labour since it has become a 
serious competitor to Lancashire and to those who export 
Lancashire goods. The desire to secure a happier life to 
Indian factory hands by diminishing their wages would not, 
it may be, appear altogether admirable to the natives who are 
to be protected. Sir Gzorcr Campsett, who is seldom absurd 
on Indian questions, was able to assure Mr. Provanp—a re- 
presentative of Manchester export and not Lancashire manu- 
facture, which, as we all know, has such diverse interests— 
that the Indian factory hand is not incapable of looking 
after himself. Mr. Maciean started a discussion, which 
was the more interesting—and it may be added the more 
inconclusive—because it dealt with questions of policy and 
opinion. The inquiry whether the “ people of India,” as 
Mr. 8. Surrn would say, ought to be taxed for the protec- 
tion of the North-West frontier wanders naturally 
into this other, whether they ought to be protected 
by European rulers against invaders who are by courtesy 
called European. This is a very large question, and one not 
to be discussed within narrow limits. Our own opinion, 
for which we will produce our reasons on a fitting occasion, 
is that it is better for India to pay over 6,000,000/. @ year 
for the fortification of its frontier than to undergo the dis- 
turbance which would follow on a Russian invasion, or 
even serious attempt at invasion. We may point out, too, 
that nobody proposes to fortify all the “ three hundred” 
passes in India, but only to put the frontier defences in a con- 
dition which would stop an attack on any of them till the 
outposts had been destroyed, and to make that destruction as 
difficult as possible. The question to which the discussion 
started by Mr. Mactean narrowed down—the question, 
namely, whether since we have made a railway to the K hojak 
range we should not push it on to Candahar—has ditliculties 
of its own. It would, considered in the abstract, be an 
excellent thing no doubt. But it has to be considered in 
the concrete, which, for the time being, is represented by 
the Ameer. On this point it may be pointed out that, if it 
is decided on general grounds to maintain an Oriental buffer 
State on our North-West Frontier, we must accept the 
natural consequence, which is that the buffer State will be 
Oriental—in other words, it will not favour the intrusion of 
European things into its borders more than it can help. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


A SESSION of exceptional achievement in the despatch 
of business was summed up last Wednesday in a 
Speech from the Throne of unusual length and elaboration. 
Supporters of the Government have been congratulating 
themselves both in advance and after its delivery on the 
account which it renders; and that is doubtless natural 
enough. On one or two of the Ministerial measures passed 
during the present Session it is possible for even an im- 


partial critic of Parliamentary proceedings to look with a 


certain amount of satisfaction, if only from their attesting 
the fact that legislation, be it doubtfully experimental or 
not, to which the country stands committed can stil) be 
carried through Parliament despite all the resistance of 
the obstructionist and of all the embarrassing attentions 
of the bore. This remark applies mainly, of course, 
to the Land Purchase Act, but it has relevance also, 
with modifications, to the Tithe Rent Charge Act, the 
Factories Act, and other important additions to this 
year’s volume of the statutes. The Free Education Act 
—are the Government ashamed of its main merit, that 
they have so bashfully shorn it of all qualifying prefix, 
either “free” or “assisted” !—does not, of course, come 
within the scope of this observation, inasmuch as the two 
parties competed with each other for the enlargement of 
the bribe offered by it; and from the outset, therefore, it 
had not only no obstruction, but hardly any serious oppo- 
sition, to apprehend. Putting this aside, however, there 
remains a respectable list of measures which, as being either 
really required by the community or such as a Government 
might reasonably hold to be so required, it ought to be 
within their power to pass, to the number certainly of half 
a dozen or so, within the limits of an ordinary Parliamentary 
Session. And since Ministers have contrived this year, in 
the course of a Session not much exceeding the ordinary 
limits, to accomplish this, in defiance of the Keays and 
Mortons and Lasoucueres of the House of Commons, they 
deserve, as we have said, the congratulations of others 
besides the mere political partisan. 

Another ground on which reasonable and impartial 
people are justified in joining mildly in the chorus of party 
jubilation is that the Government, whether by design or 
accident—perhaps by a little of both—have this year con- 
trived to subject one of the chief impostures of the Obstruc- 
tionists to a thorough and most wholesome exposure. The 
last fortnight or so of the Session is, in our opinion, to be 
reviewed with satisfaction, for the precise reason which 
made Mr. Crrit Frower—in that “first speech of the 
“ recess,” which we suppose we must compliment him with 
having delivered the other day at Luton—recount its 
history with so much indignation. Mr, Fiower is 
exercised in his mind because, “after they had been dis- 
“ cussing great questions to empty Houses for many nights, 


“this Government, which pretended to wish all its Bills: 


“ looked into, andallitsexpenditureexamined, actually caused 
“ the House on Tuesday and Friday last, after twelve o'clock 
“ at night, to pass no less than 21 millions of public money.” 
And Mr. Fiower went on to talk rather foolishly about 
Eight Hours Bills, and about there being “no class of 
“ people who stood in so much need of an eight hours day 
“ as members of Parliament ”—as if there were anything so 
very terrible in being kept sitting up into the small hours 
on two consecutive nights, or as if the labours of the House 
since the time when it actually, and perhaps judiciously, 
did pass a “nine hours law” for itself, are anything like as 
severe, to leave length of holidays out of the question, as are 
cheerfully undergone by large numbers of their fellow- 
countrymen. Still, to consider the interests of the work 
apart from those of the worker, we have, of course, no 
difficulty in conceding to Mr. Firower that it would be 
better to vote 21 millions of public money before mid- 
night .than after it, and that possibly four nights might 
be more advisably devoted to it than two. But it is 
a little unfortunate for this very ready critic of the Go 
vernment that he should have failed to perceive the 
two-edged character of his complaint. For nothing can 
be more certain, as so experienced a member of Parlia- 
ment must know well, than that Ministers could never 
have got votes to the tune of 21 millions, or to a 
quarter of that amount, in two nights of Supply without 
the complete co-operation of the Opposition. If any two 
or three, or, indeed, if any one, of these eminently con- 
scientious gentlemen below the gangway, with “a duty 
“to perform to their constituents,” had chosen to treat 
the Estimates in the last week of July as they or he 
would undoubtedly have treated them a couple of months 
earlier, the Minister or Ministers in charge of the eon- 
tentious votes would have been literally compelled to post- 
pone them, and the two nights would have grown into 
half a dozen. But what the Government have, in the 
year, succeeded in doing—and we congratulate them on 
the fact—is to demonstrate that, as soon as ever a vigilant 
scrutiny and a minute criticism of the Estimates cease to 


afford an opportunity for the obstruction of Ministerial: 


legislation, the urgency of that particular “duty to my 
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“constituents ” suddenly disappears. Most people at all 
conversant with Parliamentary proceedings well knew this, 
of course, before, but it is just as well that “ my constituents” 
should be made aware of it also. 

These topics of congratulation, however, are for the 
non-political person alone. The party man, we know, has 
more matters than these to rejoice over in his retro- 
spect of the Session. He exults in the press, and will 
‘later on, no doubt, tripudiate upon the platform because 
‘his party have made a long legislative score. They have 
achieved the equivalent of what, in terms of cricket, would 
"be the feat of “getting into three figures”; and their 
-spokesmen on the stump will rehearse the exploit over and 
over again as the next, and no doubt the last, Session of the 
present Parliament draws near. The electorate will be 


~ Incessantly reminded of the number of “great measures” 


which the Government succeeded in carrying in 1891 ; 


~ their number and their “ greatness” being, of course, dwelt 


upon (and rightly, considering the speaker's opinion of his 


audience) with much more frequency and insistence than 
their necessity or wisdom. It is presumably to a hypo- 


thetical “ring” or gallery of spectators, such as applauds 
the prowess of the cricketer in a “ first-class match,” that 
these hymns of triumph are addressed. The theory is 


‘that the British elector looks on in his hundreds of 


thousands at the legislative performances of the “ Ins” with 
much the same interest, and on occasion enthusiasm, as 
is displayed by the crowds who assist at our national 
pastime ; and that the “ Ins,” if they can only make their 
performances aforesaid sufficiently imposing, will secure 


* that first of political successes which, curiously enough, is 


the last of cricketing discomfitures—the privilege of 
“ following their innings.” The question in our minds is 


- whether any such ring or gallery exists, or whether, if it 
- does, it takes anything like the interest which it is sup- 
. posed to take in the legislative game. There is certainly 


no sign of it to be discerned in the behaviour of the con- 


- stituencies at bye-elections. They certainly do not appear 


to regulate the distribution of their favours by a study 
of the Statute Book. We have never known of a “ barren 
“ Session” provoking such resentment among the electo- 
rate as to endanger Ministerial seats; and there is ex- 
tremely little reason to suppose that great activity and 
success in legislation will prove any passport to their 
favour. If this be so, the “trust” Her Masesty is made 
to express that “in a future Session you may be able to 
“ examine several questions of interest to which I have 


“drawn your attention ”—namely, in the opening Speech 


from the Throne in November last—need not be accom- 
panied by any keen anxiety. The a is important as 
confirming the anticipation that there is to be another 


_ Session ; but it is possible, and in our opinion it is to be 
- hoped, that it does not presage any very feverish display of 


legislative activity in 1892. 


THE SESSION. 


“a E have come to the end of a Session wherein the House of 


Commons has not forgotten one favourite precept of the 
-moralist. It has shown itself mindful of its end. Thoughts of 
the inevitable general election, which for the rest looked nearer 
in January than it does now, have been much with honourable 
‘members. If the infiuence of these theoretically commendable 
reflections on their conduct has not been wholesome, the reason 
is doubtless to be found in the theory which the Parliament-man 
-has constructed about the nature of the deities who rule in the 
tribunal before which he must go. Like the lady who became 
Mrs. Amyas Leigh, your honourable member recognizes, as far 
as we can interpret his creed, two gods—one beneficent, but lazy 
and incapable of doing harm; the other malignant, but very lean 
-and active. He is sure of the good will of the first, but dread- 
-fully afraid of the mischief which may be done him by the second. 
Enlightened self-interest dictates the paying of copious sacrifices 
.to the deity who will do the harm unless he is placated. At all 
times he is to be thought on, but more particularly when a general 


election cannot be far off. Accordingly, as a Parliament draws 


~ to its end there is a notable increase in votes for this orjthat fad 
which is understood to have a savoury smell in his nostrils, and 
-of Bills or Commissions to inquire by which it is hoped'that his 
stomach will be stayed, if not satisfied for good. The burnt 
offerings come from all sides. {Opposition members* dedicate 
‘motions in the hope that he will be induced to convert them from 
sOuts to Ins; while Her Majesty’s Ministers give him ‘measures 
‘which may persuade him not to turn them out. : 


Parliament resumed its sittings on Thursday, the 22nd of 
January, and Opposition members began their exercises on the 
23rd by Mr. Channing’s motion on the excessive hours of railway 
servants, which, if it was not suggested by the Scotch railway 
strike, then just about ending in well-deserved failure, was lucky 
in having that disgracefully violent disturbance to give it point. 
Mr. Channing’s motion was defeated by a majority of 23. But 
the railway-servant voter was consoled by the promise of a 
Government inquiry into the length of his day's work, A 
Committee has been appointed for the purpose, without pre- 
judice to the Royal Commission, which has been inquiring 
into labour at Large. On the 28th of January Mr. E. 
Robertson—it being a Wednesday and the property of pri- 
vate members—introduced a Bill to amend the Law of Con- 
spiracy, by which workmen on strike are still to some feeble 
extent bridled. The House feared meddling with the lawyers 
more than failing to propitiate strikers who had just been de- 
feated, and therefore turned out Mr. E. Robertson’s little Bill 
by a majority of 36. On the 4th of February—next Wednesday 
—Mr. Gladstone was restrained by exactly the same majority 
from removing the limited, and withal doubtful, religious dis- 
ability which still excludes Roman Catholics from the places of 
Lord Chancellor and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. But the 
Irish clergy, who have so obligingly tackied Mr. Parnell, know 
that the author of certain pamphlets on the Vatican decrees is 
their assured friend. On the 20th of February Mr. Gladstone 
supported Mr. O. Morgan’s motion to disestablish the Church 
in Wales, which he had once declared inseparable from the 
Church in England. On the 3rd of March— Wednesday again—Mr. 
Stansfeld emerged from his retirement to move that our com- 
plicated franchise should be swept away, and replaced by the 
simplicity of “One man one vote.” To this Mr. Howorth moved 
as an amendment that there was no occasion to disturb the 
settlement of 1885; but that, if it must be done, representation 
should be proportioned to population. Mr. Stansfeld was de- 
feated by a majority of 102; but the Irish members took care 
that Mr. Howorth’s amendment should not be voted on by mid- 
night. Ministers did not think it necessary to give any of the 
public time to the debate of a question on which the attitude 
of the whole Unionist party is well known. It dropped, 
and Mr. Stansfeld, having emerged for a moment with his 
ill-selected fad, retired to his appointed place. On the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, Mr. T. W. Bolton failed to persuade the 
House to vote an instruction to the Committee on the City and 
South London Railway Bill, whereby special trains were to be 
provided for the working class, and local authorities were to be 
given a royalty on the Company’s profits. On the same evening 
was Dr. Clark basely counted out just after he had argued for 
Local Parliaments all round—of so little value is Home Rule in 
the eyes of the Doctor's friends. Professor Stuart has twice stood 
there for justice-—-once to the owners of ground-rents that they 
may be chastened with a good swingeing tax, and once to sister 
woman, that she may be allowed to sit on the County Council. 
The House rejected him, and Mr. Labouchere laughed at him 
and his women. There have been Liquor Bills and motions be- 
wailing the shocking abundance of beer-shops by the dozen, and 
they have been carried amid cheers, tempered by the growls of 
Irishmen, who are half of them dependent on publicans. On the 
11th of April, on going into Committee of Supply, Sir J. Pease 
afforded the House of Commons by far the best opportunity it 
has had this Session of showing with what gasping haste it can 
run to swear by a fad which has the support of bigoted voters. 
He moved that the Indian Government should be asked to give 
up the Opium revenue, and was actually supported by 160 mem- 
bers in a House of 290. Nothing came of the motion, which the 
House of Commons was glad enough to allow to drop when it 
reflected on what it had done; but Sir J. Pease was able to boast 
that he had secured a majority for his principle, and members had 
shown with what frivolity they can vote away indispensable 
millions of the Indian revenue without even endeavouring to 
think how the loss is to be made good. To be sure, they knew 
that nothing would come of it, except, perhaps, the favour of 
some faddists with votes. Two more examples may conclude the 
list of the more or less successful sacrifices offered to the fad 
vote. On Wednesday, the 22nd of April, a majority of 108 was 
found to carry the second reading of Mr. Evans's “ Places of 
Worship Enfranchisement Bill,” which would confer on any 
handful of persons, however small, professing to be a religious 
body, the right to expropriate any building they had hired, and 
then apply it to any secular purpose they pleased. On that day 
week Mr. J. Rowlands introduced a Bill to confer similar rights 
on every tenant holding a lease or sub-lease which had twenty 
years to run, or a lease for life. Mr. J. Rowlands was just beaten 
by 13 votes in a House of 249. When this list is run through 
it will appear that a large variety of fanatics, or merely greedy 
persons, have been laboriously propitiated by promises or bids, 
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which can only be made good at the expense of others who are 
to be presumed to be too weak or not sufficiently pugnacious to 
be worth considering. By the end of April the pressure of 
business began to squeeze out the private member. Government 
needed his time for work, and for bids of its own. 

The work of the Ministry was in so far facilitated by the hold- 
ing of a part of the Session in the autumn of last year that the 
Tithe Bill and the Irish Land Purchase and Congested Districts 
Bill had reached the second reading while the Irish members 
were proving how dearly they love one another in Committee 
Room 15. The order followed by Ministers was to clear the 
Tithe Bill out of the way and then go on to the Irish measure. 
In the intervals allowed by the labour of making these additions 
to the Statute Book, the Houses were called upon to dispose of 
some matters of business arising out of the colonial and foreign re- 
lations of the Empire. As a species of preliminary the House of 
Commons did a good-natured, though not a strong-minded, thing, 
when on the 27th January it expunged from the Journal of the 
House the resolution of June 1880 which declared Mr. Bradlaugh 
incapable of taking the oath or making an affirmation. It was 
removed on the motion of Mr. Hunter, when the clause which 
declared the former action of the House to have been “ subversive 
of the rights of the whole body of electors” had been removed 
from his resolution. The decision of the House was, perhaps, 
taken in time to be known to Mr. Bradlaugh, then upon his 
death-bed. The most important, and by far the most delicate, of 
the colonial affairs which have come before Parliament during 
this Session, or for several before it, has been the crisis in the 
long-standing Newfoundland Fishery dispute which provoked the 
Bill introduced by Lord Knutsford in the House of Lords shortly 
before Easter. The Newfoundlanders refused to take any steps 
to enforce the compromise come to between the English and 
French Governments which is to regulate the fisheries pending 
the decision of the arbitrators, to whom both Powers have agreed 
to refer as much of the dispute as concerns the French claim to 
take lobsters. As it was impossible to permit a subordinate 
authority to disregard a contract entered into by the Imperial 
Government, Her Majesty’s Ministers framed a Bill to reconfer 
on naval officers appointed to the station those powers to enforce 
the treaty which had been suspended when representative insti- 
tutions were given to the colonies. A considerable stir was 
created in the colony by the news, and requests were sent over 
that further action might be suspended till the colony could be 
heard at the bars of the Houses. The case of the colonists was 
taken up by the Opposition in the Lords, which did not deny the 
legitimacy of the course adopted by Government, but made the 
most of the popular plea for consideration towards a British pos- 
session which was in a position of much difficulty. The contro- 
versy was marked by the persistency with which one party con- 
trived to evade the very simple consideration that, as the 'rench 
Government insists on its treaty rights, and will not agree to 
arbitration on the lobster question unless the modus vivendi is 
observed, England must either see that it is carried out or quarrel 
openly with her neighbour. Ministers refused to be misled by 
appeals to sentiment which came remarkably ill from a party 
which has complacently shown the white feather when much 
more certain national rights were in dispute. The Bill was read 
in the Lords for the first time before Easter, and for the second just 
after it. In the interval a Newfoundland deputation arrived and was 
heard at the bar of the Lords on the 28th April. The spokesman, Sir 
W. Whiteway, put the colony's case with some force, and with a 
degree of good manners he did not show later on in some letters 
to Lord Knutsford, and in others he wrote to the papers. But 
though he made a promise that the colony would take action, it 
did not appear that he was authorized to do so by the Newfound- 
land Government. The Bill was proceeded with, and carried to 
the Lower House. It was supposed that the scene at the Bar of 
the Lords would be repeated, with improvements, in the 
Commons. But on the 28th May, the day fixed for the appear- 
ance of the delegates at the Bar of the Commons, it was 
announced that the colony had formally promised to fulfil its 
obligations. The news was welcomed, only Sir William Harcourt 
taking occasion to relieve himself of a well-prepared extempore 
speech, full of sound, fury, and fustian, denouncing the baseness of 
Ministers in tyrannizing the colonists from fear of France—much as 
he would have ranted at it for allowing the colony to embroil us 
with our neighbour if Government had supported the claims ot 
the colonists. On the suggestion of Mr. Bryce, the second reading 
was hung up, the House of Commons binding itself by resolu- 
tion to support the Government in fulfilling its treaty obligations 
to France. Later in the Session, and with much less difficulty, 
the Houses passed a similar Bill for the purpose of enforcing 
another modus vivendi on another fishery question. After somewhat 
prolonged negotiations, the United States have agreed to arbitra- 
tion on the seal fishery dispute in Behring Sea, and a suspension 
of, the fishery for a year has been ordered pending the decision of 


the arbitrators. The measure passed both Houses with little 
opposition, though not without some murmuring at the clause 
which secures compensation to the Columbian fishermen at the 
expense of the mother-country. 

The Convention with Portugal was presented to the House of 
Lords in June by Lord Salisbury; but this, and other African 
affairs, have been little before either House during the Session. 
In the same month the disaster at Manipur was the subject of 
debate, first in the Commons and then in the Lords. The Oppo- 
sition in both Houses was content to “Move for papers,” and to 
abstain from passing judgment on the conduct of the Indian 
Government, or the officers who were killed at Imphail. Even 
Sir W. Harcourt spoke with a moderation and good sense which 
contrasted strangely with the misplaced smartness of Sir J. 
Gorst, who thought it clever to defend the Indian Government’s 
action on the ground that the Senaputty was too able a man to be- 
left at large in a world in which mediocrity rules, and condemns 
men of genius to Under-Secretaryships. Sir J. Gorst received a 
snubbing from his official superior, Lord Cross, in the House of 
Lords, which he took with most Christian meekness. Both 
Houses had the wisdom to abstain from passing judgment on a 
question which they did not understand. They left the policy of 
the Indian Government towards Manipur to be judged later on, if 
ever, and did not attempt to decide the obviously very intricate 
question, when a durbar is an equivalent to an invitation to 
dinner and when it is only a summons to come to be arrested 
without fuss. Foreign aflairs pure and simple have not made 
calls of any emphasis on the attention of Parliament. On the gth 
of July Mr. Labouchere did his best to provoke a debate. The 
renewal of the Triple Alliance just announced by the German 
Emperor gave him an opportunity of proving that Lord Salis- 
bury had entered into engagements with Italy, which would at 
last enable him to gratify his notorious longing for a great war. 
The necessity for the immediate return to office of Mr. Gladstone, 
whose success in avoiding military expeditions and diplomatic 
quarrels is matter of history, was pressingly obvious to Mr. Labou- 
chere. Sir J. Fergusson in his own perfect official style answered 
that there are no engagements, but only exchanges of views. 
The vagueness of the reply was exasperating to Mr. Bryce, but 
the House of Commons was not shocked to learn that the English 
and Italian Governments have recognized that existing facts do 
in truth exist. On the following evening some members of the 
Opposition in the Lower House were eager to know when Her 
Majesty's Government proposed to compel Turkey to cease to be 
Turkey, by treating its Christian subjects in a manner satisfactory 
to its enemies, in return for which act of virtue, the British 
Government is to hasten the extinction of the Turkish Empire. 
To this very reasonable inquiry no satisfactory answer was given, 
strange to say. 

The measure by which Her Majesty’s Government hopes, with 
a confidence courageous beyond all praise, to settle the historic 
difficulties of the Irish Land Question, and the other measure by 
which it hopes, with extraordinarily little justification by experi- 
ence up to now, to bind the rural elector to it for ever, have 
represented the bulk of the Cabinet’s work for the Session. The 
Budget came between, and may be considered as in some sort 
subordinate to the second. The Irish Land Purchase and Con- 
gested Districts Bill, having been read a second time before 
Christmas, under cover of the Donnybrook in Committee Room 
15, was got into Committee just after the early Easter of this 
year. If the praise of almost all men could have secured any 
measure rapid progress, this one should have passed swiftly and 
without hitch. If, again, the most entire public indifference to 
the provisions of the measure could have enabled a Ministry to 
push it on, then also its course might have been headlong. But, 
in fact, it made its way slowly. Committee began on the 1oth 
of April, but the Bill was only read for the third time on the 
15th of July in the Lords, and their amendments considered 
in the Commons on the 23rd. As we have Mr. Balfour’s almost 
effusive confession that the Irish members gave great assistance 
in passing the Bill, it must be presumed that obstruction was 
not the chief cause of the delay, Mr. Seymour Keay endeavoured 
to supply their place; but, though his powers of boredom and 
his obstinacy in repetition were worthy of Sir George Campbell, 
he wanted ingenuity, and failed to find the support which would 
have made his obstruction effective. He only attained to the 
place of acknowledged master bore, which was won last Session 
by the honourable member with whom we have just compared 
him. From Ireland itself there was no interruption. A fight 
of another kind was going on there in which, by the unsparing 
use of all their strength, favoured by the growing convic- 
tion of the grateful Irish peasantry that, having obtained es 
much as they could hope for from their late adored leader, 
they could now begin to guard against the perils of damna- 
tion by throwing him over, the Irish clergy was proving that 
it could rout Mr, Parnell. English Separatist members have 
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‘found the Irish stick not too convenient for the work of beating 
‘the Ministerial dog. Mr. Morley’s long-threatened motion on the 
Tipperary outrages—i.e. the inability of the Constabulary to keep 
order on a Court day by merely looking at an Irish mob—was 
rather reluctantly brought on the 16th of February. The sad 
story was ancient history then—when Ballymakill had more 
recently shown what a real Irish row is—and now it is pre- 
historic. Mr. Morley was beaten by a majority of 75, but Mr. 
W. Russell's amendment, justifying the Constabulary, was 
talked out, and, as in the case of Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, the 
majority did not think it necessary to prolong a hollow dis- 


cussion into a second night. Towards the close of the Session 


Mr. Balfour was able to explain what had been done by public 
works and other measures of relief to mitigate distress in the 
West of Ireland. At the same date Mr. Parnell twice brought 
forward the case of the Dynamiters now languishing in prison— 
which action of his was commonly understood to be preparatory to 
a trip to the States. As regards the future, we have Mr. Balfour’s 
guess that he may give Mr. Healy an opportunity of helping him 
through with a Local Government Bill for Ireland at no distant 
date. 

The slow progress of the Land Bill may be explained in part 
at least by its own qualities, which again account for the con- 
spiracy of silence maintained about it, though not about the 


conduct of this or that particular politician concerned with it. 


The Bill, on Mr. Balfour's own showing, contains much which is 
difficult to understand. It is, indeed, as complicated as the subtle 
working brains of the Chief Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could make a measure designed to supply the Irish 
tenant with money to purchase his holding under such restric- 
tions as will guard the Treasury from all possible ioss. Add to 
this the difficulty of so dividing the advances that the bulk of 
them shall not go to the best customer—namely, the tenant of a 
large holding, but to the worst, in other words, the small tenant, 
-whom it is particularly desirable to take out of the hands of the 
agitator—and it will be seen that it is a Bill to tax the ingenuity 
of any draftsman. Mr. Balfour made a very practical confession 


-of the almost insuperable difficulty of the task he had set himself 


by introducing a very important clause rather late in the proceed- 
ings. The first nights in Committee were spent in what were 
really second-reading debates. Mr. Labouchere moved an amend- 
ment on Clause 1 to the effect that no guaranteed stock should be 
issued on the credit of Government to provide the advances. On 
this pretext he had no difficulty in opening the whole question 
whether the State should advance its money to tenants at all. 
This had been in effect decided by the second reading, but had to 
be affirmed again over the head of Mr. Labouchere and others who 
repeated his amendment with more or less artful disguises. Then 
on the 17th of April Mr. Morley had to be defeated by a majority 
of 77 on the question whether the grant of Local Government 


ought not to precede an attempt to settle the Land ques- 


tion in Ireland. This also had been practically answered 
in the negative by the second readings months before. It 
was not till the 2oth of April that the House was able to 
get from discussing whether the thing ought to be done to 
-considering the manner of the doing. The Government enjoyed 
the advantage of Mr. Parnell’s support. The late and, after all 
that has come and gone, perbaps future leader took in the House 
the position he has taken out of it towards the Bill. It is abso- 
lutely simple. The Land Purchase Bill gives a great deal, and 
its advantages should be taken without prejudice to the Irish 
right to ask for more. This doctrine he has preached on every 
available opportunity, not failing to taunt his Irish opponents 
with the little regard they show for the interests of the tenants 
in obstructing a Bill so capable of doing them good. Tie enforced 
it to such good purpose during the debate on Mr. Morley’s 
-amendment that no real obstruction has since been offered to the 
Bill from the Irish benches, whenever it became clear that perti- 
nacious opposition might cause the loss of the measure. The slow 
progress of the Bill was due, in the first place, to the genuine 
opposition of some English Radicalsto the guaranteeing of the 
stock, in which Irish landlords are to be paid the advances made 
for the tenant ; in the second place, to the many legitimate and 
illegitimate openings for amendments and debate on them supplied 
by the elaborate machinery constructed to guard the State 
against loss through the perverse or compulsory failure of the 
‘tenants to pay their debts; and, in the third, by Mr. Balfour's 
introduction of an additional clause to provide for the distribu- 
tion of the loan among the tenants, in such a way as to secure 
‘the smaller tenants a portion of the amount bearing some propor- 
‘tion to their numbers. The first and second of these causes of 
delay proved so fertile that Whitsuntide was close at hand before 
the roth clause was reached. Mr. W. H. Smith was compelled 
+o threaten honourable members with the loss of three days’ 
holiday if the Committee stage was not got through by the re- 
ess, This, and the fact that the House had struggled almost as 


far as the second part, which deals with the formation of a fund 
for the congested districts of the West, out of that Fortunatus 
purse the temporalities of the Irish Church, provoked some in- 
crease of speed. At the last moment it was found that enough 
progress had not been made, and, in spite of virtuous indignation 
from Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the holidays were curtailed. After the 
recess Mr. Balfour introduced the new clause, which was duly 
carried, after some opposition from the Ulster members, among 
whose supporters the large tenants are an important element. 
The addition of another new clause, moved by Mr. Lea, by which 
the Commissioners under this and the former Land Bill are to 
form one body, and the defeat of an impudent amendment by Mr. 
Sexton to give evicted tenants a right of pre-emption, were the 
most conspicuous incidents of the Bill’s history before it reached 
its third reading in the Commons on the 15th June, which it did 
after a scene of quite fraternal emotion between Mr. Balfour 
and the Irish members. Its course in the Lords was rapid, 
and not varied by accidents. In two nights of debate on the 
second reading—25th and 26th June—it was welcomed by the 
majority as a “ comprehensive” measure, damned with faint 
praise by the Opposition, and justified by the Duke of Argyll, on 
what some have thought all along to be the one valid ground of 
its introduction—the absolute necessity of doing something, even 
at a risk, to put an end to the pestilent system of dual ownership 
set up by the Bill of 1881. Little change was made in Com- 
mittee. The Duke of Argyll was not allowed to introduce a 
provision by which estates acquired under it would be held free 
from the earlier Act. Lord Londonderry modified Mr. Balfour’s 
new clause in a sense slightly more favourable to the larger 
tenants. A few other changes of detail were made, and the Bill 
was read for a third time on the 15th of July. On the 23rd the 
Lords’ amendments were favourably considered in the Commons, 
The Bill becomes an Act not inferior in complexity and mechanical 
ingenuity in the interchangeability of its parts, and in demon- 
strable incapacity to get out of order, to the most triumphant 
machine gun. Whether it is equally liable to become jammed in 
action is a melancholy and perhaps useless subject of inquiry. 

Mr. Goschen’s Budget was introduced on the 23rd of April. The 
surplus which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to dispose of 
was 1,986,000/., for which we have mainly to thank the country’s 
increased consumption of alcohol. Of this 500,000/. goes to the 
rebuilding of barracks, and 400,000/. to the restoration of the 
gold standard. Any lingering hope that the remainder would 
be employed in the remission of Income-tax was killed by the 
announcement that it was to be devoted to the remission of 
parents’ fees ‘in the elementary schools. The debates on the 
Budget are interesting, in so far as they supply material for 
the biography of Sir W. V. Harcourt, who appeared in them as 
a financial critic intent to prove that Mr. Goschen was guilty of 
something more or less like common swindling. If there were 
financial questions about which to debate, they were effectually 
thrown into the shade by the Bill to “ free education,” introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, after some hesitation and some changes 
of mind candidly avowed by Sir William Hart Dyke. 

The candour of the Vice-President of the Council was rather— 
if the expression is permissible—negative than positive. He did, 
indeed, confess to the changes of opinion when he moved for the 
allocation of the money on the 8th June; but he did not state, 
with any degree of convincing force, what the motives could 
have been which induced a Conservative Ministry to take up with 
“free education” at all. Deduction from its actions, as well as 
from things said or unsaid, leads the independent observer to con- 
clude that the motives were two. The first was to preserve the 
Church of England’s voluntary schools from destruction at the 
hands of the Opposition in the possible day of its favour, by 
giving them, in common with other voluntary schools, a grant of 
money, which, it is hoped, cannot be interfered with without 
frightening the Roman Catholics, and so turning the Irish mem- 
bers—without whom a Gladstonian Ministry will, it is presumed, 
be helpless—against it. The second was, in plain English, to 
bribe the rural voter to the Unionist side by paying his children’s 
school fees out of the Income-tax. These are not easily avowable 
motives, and nothing has been heard of them from the Treasury 
Bench. This is, perhaps, as well; since it would be difficult to 
prove either that the Church will be strengthened by a step 
towards a favourite policy of the Dissenters, or that the rural voter 
will be bribed by the offer of, say fifteen shillings, to refuse to 
support the party which offers twenty shillings, or as much as he 
desires. The progress of the Bill through the House, and con- 
temporary events outside, may perhaps have enlightened Ministers 
as to the wisdom of either calculation. The Bill was described 
by Sir W. Hart Dyke, when he moved the resolution for the 
money on the 8th June, as one to grant ten shillings per head 
to all elementary schools, voluntary or not, in respect of every 
pupil between 5 and 14 years of age. Where the fees do not 
amount to so much the school is to become, and to remain im 
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future, free. Where they exceed that amount, the fees are to be 
fined down till only the excess is charged. It is believed that 
this will free two-thirds of the elementary schools, and almost 
all those in the country regions. As most of the country schools 
belong to the Church, the motive is obvious; but so is the good 
sense of the calculation which helps the Church where it is 
strong, and makes concessions to its enemies where it is com- 
paratively weak. The firmness of the Government may be 
judged of from the fact that it raised the upper limit of age 
from 14 to 15, in deference to clamour from a section of the 
Opposition and a hint from Mr. Chamberlain. As the Bill 
underwent little other alteration, it will be enough to record 
the mere dates of its progress. It was read for the second 
time on the 24th of June, passed through Committee on the 3rd 
of July, and on the 8th went to the Upper House, While it was 
passing through the Commons the Ministry were informed by the 
political Opposition that they are for free education pure and 
simple, and by the Nonconformists that they are for excluding 
the religious teaching of the Church from all State-aided schools ; 
by both that they are in favour of “ popular control,” and that 
they have recorded the concession of free education by the Con- 
servative party. Mr. Il. Fowler’s instruction to the Committee 
in favour of popular control was, indeed, defeated by 267 to 166 
on the 29th of June; but no Parliament can bind its successor. 
The only important change made by the Lords was the removal 
of the word “suitable,” where it would have been construed to 
exclude Church of England schools from part of the benefit of 
the Act. The anger of the Opposition in the Commons at the 
change completely justified the Upper House; but the majority 
stood firm, and the amendment was accepted. In the mean- 
time a series of elections in rural districts, culminating at Wis- 
bech, has vindicated the sagacity of the rural voter. He has 
proved his grasp of the great truth that, if the Ins give him 
ten shillings, the Outs will give him fifteen shillings, by electing 
Gladstonians. Other causes have helped, no doubt; but it is 
at least demonstrated that the Unionist party has not kept its 
seats by throwing up Conservative principles, So much for the 
smartness of people who sacrifice honesty without becoming 
smart enough. The Education Bill once out of the way, the 
Houses wound up the remainder of their business with rapidity. 
The last votes were voted, the last stages of the small Bills, 
which pass in the most obstructed Sessions, duly gone through. 
The Indian Budget was read amid the slumber of the last even- 
ing, and the House prorogued on Wednesday. 


WITCHCRAFT IN ITALY. 


| pe English people are aware of the extraordinary extent to 
which a belief in witchcraft is carried in Italy. As an illus- 
tration we give the following vivid sketch from the Seco/o, of 
Milan, of some little time ago :— 

A Mepievat Scene at Porta Tictnese. 

“We seem to dream. But yesterday morning here in Milan 
something occurred which is true in every detail, even the most 
startling and terrible. 

“In Via Ripa Porta Ticinese, No. 61, in a modest room on the 
fourth story dwells the family of a journeyman varnisher named 
Malaterra Franciosi, with his wife Virginia, aged twenty-five, 
glove-maker ; and two children, one of whom has been ill for a 
month with some obstinate and strange disorder. 

“A female neighbour who pretended to some knowledge of 
medicine declared that the child was bewitched, that it was 
needless to have recourse to physicians or priests, the only means 
of cure would be to discover the witch who had done the mis- 
chief, and that this done the cure would be immediate. 

“The woman, as a great secret, after much entreaty, taught 
them how to do it. It was to take the clothes of the child, put 
them in a pot of water, and heat it. The instant it would begin 
to boil, the witch would be forced by an irresistible diabolical 
power to appear, and thus be compelled to make herself known. 
This was done, and the Franciosi awaited in anxiety the result, 

“ By chance, just as the pot began to boil, a certain Angela 
Micheletti, aged 34, living in the Via Tortona, No. 11, wife of a 
workman, enceinte for seven months, who was on the way with 
a pair of wooden shoes to have them mended, came in. She was 
a friend of the Franciosi, and called to inquire as to the health of 
the child, 

“ Seeing her, Mrs. Franciosi cried out, ‘Give it to the witch!’ 
Mrs. Micheletti, thinking her friend was mad, tried to calm her; 
but the other, raging, roared loudly, ‘Help! The witch!’ And 
in an instant all the neighbourhood was out in a crowd, and 
attacked Mrs. Micheletti, seeking to tear her to pieces. The poor 
woman fled, pursued by the raging crowd, which cried, ‘ Dalli 


alla strega ! (Give it to the witch !).’ Mrs. Micheletti, more dead! 
than alive, took refuge in the Church of Santa Maria del Naviglio,. 
and the crowd rushed in, crying out and seeking a squarciagola 
(to tear her to pieces). The wretched woman, kneeling at the 
grand altar, raised her hands in supplication, sobbing, trembling,. 
begging for mercy. In vain. The wildest of the Megere pulled 
out her hair, treated her disgracefully, and beat her without 
mercy. The priest (parroco) ran at the cry, and tried to shield 
her, but in vain, and was near being trampled on himself by the- 
impetuous crowd. 


“With every abuse, the poor victim was dragged to the house- 


of the Franciosi, and hurried upstairs. In vain the wretched 
woman, weeping, protested her innocence. She only received 
curses and blows. Finally, the delegate Omodei, with aid of 
guardie, succeeded in dispersing the crowd, when Mrs. F¥anciosi, 
perceiving too late her unpardonable folly, threw herself at the 
knees of her friend, begging her forgiveness, declaring that another 
woman had counselled her, and that what she had done was for 
love of her child. 

“Tn the afternoon the poor woman, accompanied by her hus- 
band and Signore Omodei, was taken to her home in a brougham 
and put to bed. She is better this morning, but still trembling 
from her sufferings. The sad memory of this savage medieval 
scene will long be remembered in the suburb of Porta Ticinese. 

“The women who had torn the hair from the head of Mrs. 
Micheletti, burned it, uttering incantations, and then ran to the 
house of the Franciosi to find if the child had recovered. And as 
it was, according to them, much better, they cried, ‘See if it was 
not bewitched.’” 

It may interest the reader to know the details of the mystic 
ceremony of boiling the clothes. The writer, who has made a 
very large collection of such current sorceries, obtained the follow- 
ing in 1888 from a woman who had been regularly educated as a 
“witch.” 

“ Quando si ha uno bambino stregato” (when a babe is bewitched), 
“Take the clothes of the child and put them in a pot to boil, just 
at midnight. All the garments must go in, with the shoes and 
stockings. Then take a new and very large knife and sharpen it 
at a table and say, ‘ Non injilo questo coltello, ” &c. :— 

I do not sharpen this knife, 

I whet the accursed witch, 
That she cannot resist coming, 
Until unto my child 

She again restores health, 


“Then the witch will probably appear at the window, or it 
may be at the door, in the form of a cat or dog or spectre. But 
be in no fear, for these are but shifting forms ( forme cambiate). 
And do not take the knife from the table, nor let the clothes 
cease to boil till 3 A.M. 

“ And being by this charm compelled to appear and obey, the 
witch being ordered will remove the illness of the child.” 

There are several incantations to be pronounced on burning the 
hair of any person whom we may wish to injure, the following 
being probably the one used by the women referred to. When 
hairs are found, they should be burned while these lines are 
repeated :— 
Se sei anima buona, 

Va in pace. 

Se sei una strega, &c., &c. 
If thou art a good soul, 
Go in peace! 

If thou art a witch, 

Burst so that the sound 
May be heard afar, 

So that the devil 

Himself may hear it, 
And bursting his chains 
May come and take thee! 


These ceremonies, and especially the incantations, are jealously 
guarded as great secrets among the adepti, and even while 
practising them, they murmur the latter, and conceal a portion. 


of the former. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN IN COURT. 


Be the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords have 

lately shown a wholesome disposition to uphold the ver- 
dicts of juries except when they are manifestly unreasonable. If 
the Courts are to be astute to overrule jurymen in their proper 
business of deciding questions of fact, it would be far better for 
the law, and far more convenient for suitors and persons liable to 
serve as jurymen, to do away with juries altogether. The rule 
is now settled that a verdict is not to be interfered with merely 
because the judges think that, if they had been on the jury, they 
would or might have come to a different conclusion, In the 
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latter days of last month the House of Lords applied this prin- 
ciple, somewhat tardily, to one of the troublesome questions 
which have arisen under the Employers’ Liability Act. In the 
course of the forty years or thereabouts before the passing of 
that Act it had pleased our Courts to develop, from an accidental 
and almost frivolous origin, the doctrine that every contract of 
service included, as a term implied by law, an undertaking on 
the servant’s or workman’s part to bear all the risks of 
the service, known or unknown, except so far as they could 
be brought home to the personal negligence of the employer. We 
purposely state only the broad practical effect. The reader who 
desires closer accuracy must seek it in technical treatises or in 
the authorities themselves. It was possible to support this doc- 
trine by more or less plausible reasons, but there is no doubt 
that, being pushed to extreme consequences, it worked great hard- 
ship. In 1880 the Employers’ Liability Act was passed with the 
intention of correcting this state of things, and to some extent 
it has done so. But, after our usual manner of legislation where 
conflicting interests are concerned, the wisdom of Parliament did 
not recast the law as a whole, but made a cumbrous and intricate 
compromise. By the common law a master is answerable for the 
acts and defaults of his servants in the course of their employ- 
ment, and in many cases for the safety and sufficiency of build- 
ings, machinery, and the like, even where the defect is not due 
to any negligence of either himself or his servants. The 
decisions which established the rule known as that of 
“ common employment” (a name really denoting only one of the 
reasons given for it at different times) made a large exception to 
this law in favour of masters as against their own servants and 
workmen. Then came the Act of 1880, and did not boldly 
abrogate that exception, which would have been the simple and 
just course, but made a number of minutely defined sub-excep- 
tions to it. Now minute statutory definitions almost always 
invite litigation, and litigation has not been wanting; the kind 
of litigation, moreover, which is always raising fresh little points 


‘instead of settling the law. 


When any branch of the law has got into this condition, it is 


-@ very ill service both to the study of the law and to the con- 


venience of life to narrow the province of the jury. Much the 
best way to deal with some kinds of over-subtle points is to keep 
them to the region of fact, and resolutely refuse to embody them 
in set propositions of law. The House of Lords has now, at the 
eleventh hour, undone a subtle invention of the Court of Appeal 
which was going .near to explain away a material part of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. The general intention of the Act, 
so far as it had any, was twofold. First, to make the master 
answerable to his own workmen for the negligence of foremen 
and others holding a position of delegated authority. Secondly, 
to put the workman in approximately the same position as other 
persons having lawful business on the spot with regard to the 
safe condition of machinery and other appliances of the business. 
The latter point is that now in question. It is a well-known and 
a sound principle of law that a man cannot complain of a risk 
which he has knowingly gone out of his way to incur. Volenti 
von fit injuria is the common catchword. But this does not 
mean, as was pointed out the other day in the House of Lords, 
that when we go abroad in the streets we renounce our right to 
complain of being run over because it is matter of common know- 
ledge thaf a certain proportion of drivers are careless. We take 
a certain chance of being run over, not willingly, but because we 
have no reasonable means of avoiding it. Yet the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Thomas v. Quartermaine countenanced a view 
of the relations of a workman to the conditions of his work 
which is almost as absurd. The learned Lords Justices, both there 
and in the later case of Yarmouth v. France, endeavoured to draw 
the line with exact justice. And if a fairly skilled workman could 
be expected to be as wise as Lord Justice Lindley or as subtle as 
Lord Justice Bowen, the result might perhaps have been satis- 
factory. But in fact the decisions have not tended to settle the 
law, and have tended to unsettle people’s minds, and to leave 
those who are mainly concerned, so far as they think of the 
matter at all, under that kind of vague impression of injustice 
which because of its vagueness is all the more mischievous and 
difficult to eradicate. Therefore we are sincerely glad that the 
House of Lords reversed the judgment of the Court of Appeal in 
Smith v. Baker (July 21). Strictly speaking, they only differed 
from that Court in holding that a principle already admitted was 
fairly applicable to the particular facts; the principle, namely, 
that mere knowledge of a certain risk is not of itself the same 
thing as being content to take that risk as a part of the day's 
work and a thing paid for in the day’s wages. But a considered 
decision of the House of Lords almost always has larger con- 
sequences than are deducible in strict logic from the very point 
decided. 

If we may put the effect of the decision broadly, it is that a 
man drilling a stone is entitled not to have other stones dropped 


on his head from a crane, not even by his own employers; and, 
if he knew there was some risk of such an accident, that is not 
conclusive evidence of his agreement to take the risk of it. Of 
course it does not follow that a verdict for the defendants in a 
generally similar case would be interfered with; and we should 
be sorry to see the question of fact forced into a hard and fast 
legal rule in either direction. There was a question of “ mixed 
fact and law,” not open to discussion on the appeal, and apparently 
not discussed in the County Court, whether there was any real 
evidence of defect in the crane and tackle or of negligence in 
handling them. One objection to the artificial extension of such 
doctrines as volenti non fit injuria is precisely that the real 
questions of fact are thereby obscured. Lord Morris commented 
somewhat in this sense, and we think quite rightly, on the case of 
Thomas v. Quartermaine. The House of Lords has not said, and 
could not very well say, that the question ought to be considered, 
at any rate where the causes of the accident are obviously beyond 
the injured workman’s control, on the same footing as if he had 
been a customer or other person coming there by the employer's 
invitation. But that is the tendency of the decision in Smith v. 
Baker, and in our opinion it is a sound one. 

As an illustration of the mischief resulting from over-subtilty 
in these matters, we may mention that in the evidence given 
before the Labour Commission by a representative of cotton- 
factory hands, the Court of Appeal was said to have decided that 
a manufacturer is not answerable for the safety of a machine 
if he uses it as it was supplied to him by the maker. Of course 
the Court of Appeal never really laid down any such thing, but 
reference to what they did decide in the case referred to showed 
that the mistake was not a difficult one for a layman to make in 
good faith. The case was also one in which they might have 
done better to refine less on the law and to leave the finding of 
fact alone. It does not appear, however, so far that there is any 
great practical grievance about the Employers’ Liability Act 
among the leading trades; and it remains to be seen whether 
the Labour Commission will feel called upon to propose any 
amendment of it. At least one member of the Commission is 
known to be strongly of opinion that nothing short of a new 
stock, a new lock, and a new barrel would make the Act an 
intelligible exposition of a rational law. A more pressing 
business for the Commission will be to take stock of the law 
of trade combinations as affected by the law of conspiracy, 
which is still obscure in not a few points. The recent judgment 
of the reinforced Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench in the 
“Trade Union Cases” was, from the lawyer's point of view, no 
more than an application of the rule that the language of a 
criminal statute must not be strained against the defendant. We 
do not see how they could have extended “ intimidation” to cover 
threats of doing something which the person threatening might 
have done, if so minded, without any warning at all and without 
committing any offence or wrong known to the law. If any 
offence were committed in the cases before the Court, it was 
conspiracy at common law, for which the defendants were not 
prosecuted. The judgment of the House of Lords in the Mogul 
Steamship Company’s case (for which we must now wait some 
time) will be of far greater importance in settling the principles 
which, by a fortunate accident, have been argued out in the Court 
of Appeal and before the House in a civil proceeding. It seems 
and is absurd that there are no regular means of obtaining the 
decision of the Court of Appeal or the House of Lords on points 
of criminal jurisdiction; but such is the nature of Crown Cases 
Reserved under the present dispensation as much as it was before 
the Judicature Acts. 


RECENT CRICKET. 


ae utter collapse of the Notts eleven, in their return match 
against Surrey, may be attributed in some measure to the 
absence of Shrewsbury, who had been disabled in the Gloucester- 
shire match, This fine batsman might or might not have come off 
at the Oval; but it is to be remembered that his average for the 
season is over 41—only one below Abel’s up to Saturday last— 
whilst his presence would doubtless have had a good effect in 
other ways. In the match against Kent, ten days before, he and 
Flowers between them put on 200 against excellent bowling; 
and a team may always be expected to play with greater con- 
fidence when one of its members has a record of six scores of two 
hundred and upwards in first-class matches, Shrewsbury’s place 
was supplied by Richard Daft, who was born in the ’thirties, but 
is still capable of hitting up his hundred, as he showed last week 
in a match against the Harrow Wanderers. 

Twenty-five thousand spectators, more or less, gathered on Bank 
Holiday to witness this always popular meeting. There were 
four hours and a half of cricket, interrupted by short intervals 
of rain. Three hours and a half were occupied by Surrey in 
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completing an innings of 176, Abel scoring seven above his 
average ; whilst Lohmann and Mr. Read were jointly responsible 
for another 80, There was nothing in [this to daunt the 
visitors; and it happens that their season’s averages add up to 
just about the number made by Surrey. They made 34 for the 
loss of two wickets ; so that when play was resumed on Tuesday, 
with Gunn and Barnes in possession, everything was still pos- 
sible. In less than an hour—which proved to be all the time 
-available for cricket on Tuesday—the two not-outs, with the 
-assistance of Mr. Daft, raised the score to 70, Gunn sending a 
all of Lohmann’s over the right wing of the Pavilion. Then 
the Notts men had shot their bolt. Lockwood was put on to 
‘bowl in place of Mr. Streatfeild, and he used his chance to such 
‘purpose that three wickets fell to him for four runs. After that 
‘the deluge. It was literally a deluge which fell on the devoted 
heads of the ten thousand spectators, driving them helter-skelter 
from the ground, and making cricket impossible for the remainder 
ofthe day. A heavy fall ef hail covered the Oval as with a white 
sheet, the thunder and lightning were exceptionally severe, and 
“the rain fell in torrents. It was a rapid and effective bit of play 
on the part of the elements. 

On Wednesday the weather was more propitious, and the two 
‘Surrey bowlers had comparatively light work on the pulpy turf. 
Lockwood outdid himself. He has probably never bowled better, 
and his average on the first innings—twelve overs, eight maidens, 
eight runs, and five wickets—looks very like a record. Notts 
were ninety runs behind, and in their second innings they fell 
one short of half that number. Five batsmen were disposed of 
without scoring, and only Barnes made double figures. Seven 
fell to Lohmann for twenty runs, and Lockwood took the other 
‘three for the same number. Under the circumstances one must 
not throw this failure in the teeth of the visitors; but Surrey 
may fairly be allewed to triumph over the last of their long series 
of victories. 

The County Cricket record up to Wednesday last is remark- 
able and unprecedented. Surrey has won nine out of ten matches, 
“having drawn once with Sussex. The nearest score to that is the 
two standing to the credit of Kent, the county having played 
eight matches and abandoned one. Its only defeat up to the 
present moment has been suffered at the hands of Somerset, 
whilst four matches have been drawn, The Notts team have a 
credit of one, out of ten games played. Middlesex and Lancashire 
‘balance their defeats by their victories, and the other four coun- 
ties show a reckoning on the wrong side. It is still possible, on 
paper, for two or three counties to overtake the score of Surrey, 
assuming that the leader henceforth loses as persistently as she 
has hitherto won. But the sum will not be worked out on paper, 
and there is no reasonable doubt that the Surrey eleven will once 
again carry off the county championship. It may be noted that 
their present score of nine was the total number of their victories 
in 1890. 

The averages of the season, made up to Saturday last, are 
‘thoroughly satisfactory. Two batsmen have an average of more 
than forty, and no fewer than twenty-six are credited with 
twenty and upwards. Nineteen bowlers, of whom sixteen are 
professionals, average less than twenty runs per wicket. It is a 
noteworthy fact in the history of Dr. Grace's cricket career that, 
~whilst he now stands thirty-sixth in the list of batsmen, with an 
average of 17°10, he is seventh amongst the bowlers, with the 
“excellent average of 13°97. Lohmann, who has been dubbed 
understudy to the Leviathan, stands seventeenth and fourth in 
‘the respective lists, and Attewell is twenty-seventh and eighth. 
«Humphreys, Peel, and Mr. Woods are the only other notable 
“ double firsts.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


QJURPRISE is sometimes expressed because, while distrust is 

so general, and every now and then becomes painful, the 
value of money is steadily declining. In the open market the 
rate of discount just now is barely 1} per cent., and bankers are 
unable to lend their surplus balances even at } per cent.; yet 
only last week the City was disturbed by alarmist rumours, and, 
though those rumours have stopped, there is still very general 
apprehension, But usually when distrust exists rates are exceed- 
‘ingly high; therefore people sometimes ask, How are we to 
reconcile the existence of distrust with low rates? The answer 
-is that distrust causes high rates only when business is active. 
Twelve months ago there was much over-trading. The investing 
.public had bought as much of the new loans and Companies that 
had been coming out for years before as it had the means of 
purchasing. Investment, therefore, ceased, and the issuing- 
houses as well as the syndicates which had underwritten the 


-new loans and Companies found themselves in embarrassment. 


Bankers generally were aware of this. They knew that several great 


houses had committed themselves too deeply, and they could not fore- 
see what the consequence might be; therefore bankers deemed it 
prudent to take precautions. They called in loans, and they began 
to be more particular as to the bills they were willing to discount. 
And as soon as this became evident, bill-brokers and discount- 
houses in their turn felt that it was time to protect themselves. 
Thus an unwillingness to grant accommodation as freely as before 
suddenly sprang up, and as those who had committed themselves 
too deeply found their difficulties thereby further increased, they 
offered higher and higher rates for accommodation, and they tried 
to lessen their engagements by selling securities for which there 
was still a free market. The fall in prices that followed increased 
the general uneasiness, The Bank of England rate of discount 
was raised to six per cent., and for a while it was extremely 
difficult even for those whose credit still stood high, either to 
borrow or to discount on any terms. Then came the November 
crisis. Merchant bankers at once limited the accommodation 
they had given to customers abroad. Those customers in conse- 
quence were obliged to lessen the number of bills they drew upon 
London, Speculators were compelled to lessen their accounts, and 
every one found it necessary to reduce as far as was possible the risks 
he had undertaken. In this way there has, during the past few 
months, been effected a great reduction in the volume of bills in 
circulation, and a proportionate decrease in the demand for loans. 
In consequence of the falling off in the demand for accommoda- 
tion, bankers found their reserves increased. The debts due from 
all the world to this country had in the meantime to be paid, 
and thus gold began to flow to this country. For years before 
we had been lending to the newer communities at a reckless rate. 
Loan after loan was brought out and subscribed to, and Com- 
panies were floated in excessive numbers. The borrowing 
countries and the new Companies were able to take gold, and year 
after year more gold was sent away than came tous. For the 
past twelve months, however, the bringing out of loans and Com- 
panies has almost ceased. The engagements of this country to 
send capital abroad have in consequence been nearly fulfilled, 
while, on the other hand, the debts due from the rest of the 
world to this country remain and have to be discharged. The 
final result is that the supply of loanable capital in the London 
market has immensely increased, while the demand for it has 
fallen off. And it is a necessary consequence that the rates of 
interest and discount must decline under such circumstances. 
The inference to be drawn is, that the crisis has now very nearly 
reached its end. The banks of all kindszare stronger than they 
have been for years. They are much more cautious in giving 
accommodation. They have compelled reckless speculation to be 
brought to an end, and thereby they have lessened the area of 
possible danger. Of course there is still a considerable lock-up. 
Many houses have lost heavily, and the credit of still others has 
been seriously affected ; but it is reasonable to conclude that all 
the institutions which have been able to hold their ground during 
so trying a period are now safe. Either they have got the assist- 
ance which they required, or they have been able to obtain pay- 
ment from their debtors, and to meet, therefore, all their engage- 
ments, For some time longer we may expect that distrust will 
continue, especially as the breakdown in South America is being 
followed by a breakdown in Southern Europe; but every day that 
passes without further serious failures tends to reassure the 
public, to convince them that the worst of the crisis is over, and 
that therefore before long a recovery may be expected. 

The London joint-stock banks have this week begun to issue 
the monthly returns promised by them to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and generally they show that the banks are taking 
to heart the lesson taught last October. The London and West- 
minster holds in cash now, either in its own vaults or at the 
Bank of England, nearly 5} millions, being roughly 20 per cent. 
of its liabilities. That is a handsome increase upon the reserves 
formerly held, and shows that the Directors recognize their obli- 
gations to their shareholders, their customers, and the public. 
The Directors of the Union Bank of London are also moving in 
the right direction, though they have not done nearly as well as 
those of the London and Westminster. They hold a little over 
24 millions, being about 15} per cent. of their liabilities, It 
is to be hoped that they will go on improving their posi- 
tion, for the Union is still a long way behind the Westminster, 
as it not only holds large deposits, but also accepts on a 
considerable scale, while the Westminster does not accept largely. 
Therefore, the liabilities of the Union Bank are twofold. Still, 
it is satisfactory to find that the Directors are increasing their 
reserves. The return of Lloyd's Bank is less satisfactory than 
either of the other two. The cash held somewhat exceeds 2} 
millions, being a little over 12 per cent. of the liabilities. The 
reserve is thus very much smaller than in the two cases already 
noticed, and there is this further fact, that Lloyd's has 89 branches, 
while the Union of London has only 8, and the London and 
Westminster not more than 15. It is to be hoped, therefore» 
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that the Directors of Lloyd’s Bank will begin steadily to increase 
their cash reserve. 

The price of silver rose to about 463d. per oz. early in the 
week, but fell on Wednesday to 453d. per oz., and on Thursday 
to 453d. The demand for both Portugal and Spain is not at 
present, at all events, as large as had been expected. The Indian 
demand is slight, and American speculators are unable to move 
the market in the presence of the existing distrust. 

In the early part of the week there was an unexpected and 
sharp recovery in Argentine and some other South American 
securities. Nothing has occurred to justify a more favourable 
view. The crisis is as intense as ever, and is not likely to end 
soon, while no arrangement of the debt has been come to. 
Apparently, therefore, the rise must be due to buying back by 
speculators who had sold what they did not possess ; and it is hardly 
likely to last. There has also been some recovery in the market 
for inter-Bourse securities. The monthly settlements on the 
Berlin and Paris Bourses have passed over without the troubles 
that were apprehended, and operators are apparently endea- 
vouring now te put up prices once more in the hope 
that the public may be induced to buy. Portuguese stocks, 
however, have shared but little in the improvement, and the 
crisis in Portugal is as intense asever. It is now said that the 
Russian harvest will not be as bad as lately it was represented to 
be, and an effort is being made to raise Russian prices ; but the 
Berlin Bourse is for all that in a critical position, and it is to be 
feared that before long there will be another fall. Inthe American 
market prices have been declining all through the week, and a 
heavy fall has taken place in Union Pacific shares. It is said that 
the Company has a large floating debt, and has been called upon 
to repay a considerable amount of it. As Mr. Jay Gould is the 
holder of a large part of the floating debt, this has led to the sus- 
Picion that he wishes to get a nominee of his appointed receiver 
with a design not favourable to the Company. Other American 
Railroad shares have been depressed by the fall in this stock. 
All interested in Stock Exchange matters in Europe as well as in 
America have been looking for a risein American railroad securities, 
as a means of alleviating the difficulties that exist ; but month 
after month has passed, and the rise has not come. Apparently 
the operators, despairing of bringing about a boom, have now 
made up their minds to cause a fall, in the hope that the public 
may be tempted to buy when prices are much lower, and that 
thus business may at length increase. Meantime, there is evidence 
of a revival of investment demand. The Manchester Corporation 
applied this week for a loan of 14 million bearing 3 per cent. 
interest, the minimum price being 94. The applications were 
large, and the average price obtained was about 96, or 2 per 
cent. above the minimum. It is said that the subscriptions were 
almost entirely by the investing public. There has also been a 
fair investment demand for Home Railway stocks, and there is 
some recovery in Consols and other first-class securities. 

The unfavourable weather is causing some anxiety about the 
harvest. The temperature over a large part of the country is 
low, and the heavy rains and winds have laid the crops in many 
districts. Still it is believed that the damage done is less than 
generally supposed, and there are hopes yet that the harvest will 
not be much under the average. 


The rise in Argentine securities is the most remarkable—as it 
is certainly the most unexpected and the least easily accounted 
for—movement in prices this week. So far as is known, there is 
no improvement in the Argentine Republic. Thus the Five per 
Cent. bonds of 1886 closed on Thursday evening at 57}, a rise, 
compared with the preceding Thursday, of no less than 4. The 
Four and a Half per Cents closed at 32, a rise of 5. The 
National Cedulas of the B Series closed at 173, a rise of 14. 
Those of the A Series closed at 184, a rise of 1; and those of the 
E Series closed at 16,a rise of 3. The Buenos Ayres Provincial 
Six per Cents of 1882 closed on Thursday at 28-30, a rise of 1. 
The Provincial Cedulas of the P Series closed at 7%, a rise of 1. 
Those of the K Series closed at 74, a rise of 3; those of 
the J Series closed at 9,a rise of }; and those of the I Series 
closed at 93, a rise of }. Argentine Railway stocks, too, which 
have been falling so persistently and so disastrously for many 
months, have had a considerable recovery. Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario Ordinary stock closed on Thursday at 73-76, a rise of 4 
compared with the preceding Thursday. Central Argentine 
closed at 49-51, a rise of 2; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 132-134, a rise of as much as 7. Uruguayan 
Bonds, on the other hand, have declined. The Unified closed on 
Thursday at 34, a fall of 1; and the New Sixes closed at 37, also 
a fall of 1; but Chilian Four and a Halfs closed at 77, a rise of 
1}. Hardly less unexpected than the rise in Argentines has 
been the fali in Union Pacific shares; for, in spite of the absence 
of business in New York and the fall that bas taken place since 


the beginning of May, the public generally has been look- 
ing for higher prices. But Union Pacific shares closed 
on Thursday at 373, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of no less than 4}. Various rumours are afloat to 
account for this great break, but they are all believed to be 
either unfounded or exaggerated. In other American Railroad 
shares there is little change, but Lake Shore have risen 1, closing 
on Thursday evening at 1113. Home Railway stocks are some- 
what higher. London and North-Western Ordinary closed on 
Thursday evening at 174}, a rise of 4 compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday ; and North-Eastern Consols closed at 158}, a 
rise of 13, Brighton A closed at 147}, a rise of }. 


NONSENSE. 


ere serious classes—those who are not so wise as they think— 

have a way of maintaining that A is either B or is not B, 
and that one of those two statements must be true and the other 
false. Cicero said none but a fool would contradict this. Now 
J. S. Mill contradicted it. He said there was a third view open ; 
the statement itself that A is B might be nonsense, such as 
“ Abracadabra is a second intention,” or “ Konx is ompax.” But 
the notorious old problem of the Schoolmen—* Whether a chimera 
bombinans in a vacuum can devour its second intentions ”"—was 
more frolicsome. These, however, are ancient matters. 

Others of the serious-minded solemnly print this sort of thing :— 

I discovered and developed the whole theory of canonical binary forms 

for odd degrees, and as far as vet made out for even degrees too, at one 
evening sitting, with a decanter of port-wine to sustain Nature’s flagging 
energies in a back office in Lincoln’s-inn Fields. The canonisant of the 
quartic (its cubic covariant) was the first thing to offer itself in the in- 
quiry. I had but to think the words “ resultant ef quintic and its canoni- 
sant”; and the octodecadic skew invariant would have fallen spontaneously 
into my lap. 
If this had been written to increase the gaiety of the nations, it 
were meritorious; and all the more so because it purported to be 
an achievement in space of four dimensions by a notable mathe- 
matician. 

Charles Nodier owned a book called Relation du royaume de 
Candavia, which was made up of senseless phrases that, as strung 
together, only seemed to convey a sequence of thought to eye and 
ear. There is a letter of this sort in Vadé’s works, and in Les 
Jeux de lInconnu (Rouen, 1635) there are stupid sentences like 
this :—* Le Courtisan Grotesque sortit un jour (intercalaire) du 
palais (de la bouche du Rhéne) vestu de verd (de gris-de-perle 
fine-sse t u v w x i Grec-ulus esuriens),” and so on. The hardy 
Norseman’s hand was heavy at this kind. The gleipnir shackle 
for the wolf Fenrir was made of the noise of a cat’s footfall, the 
roots of mountains, fishes’ breath, and birds’ spittle. 

But some hold the forcible invention of good nonsense impos- 
sible, and that it must be born, not made. Of course, after the 
Jabberwock and (say) Happy Thoughts, it is difficult to maintain 
that, for example, Dickens can not have evolved Miss Squeers’s 
letter from his innerness wholly; that he must have had sugges- 
tions to broider on. But here, comme preuve a l'appui, is a 
genuine letter in its first state from a lunatic soldier, writing 
some thirty years ago in the name of his mother :— 


The Humble petition of Ellen Moylan of N° 29. Francis City of Dublin 
Widow— 

That your petitioner That your petitioners son (Thomas) Moylan) 
Ne 402 6th Dragoon Guards) 

That your petitioners son has lost his Discharge by the original of which 
is sent signed— 

That your petitioner is in her senile Jnfirmities 

That your petitioner son at present is the same way affected with his 
head) as when he was first afflicted with his head, ) 

That your petitioner was advised to apply to your Honors thinking that 
by the means that your Honors might be pleased to direct your petitioner 
might be enabled to give some relief in his afflicted affermities, your widow 
as in duty must pray 

That your petitioner will refer to the £6, that your petitioner reeeived 
for to shew Lunacy 

And therefore your petitioner refers to the Gen’. Colonel Harris which 
His kindness is to Certify to the validy of this Humble petition. 

May it therefore will you’s take into your kind consideration her son in 
fact a Lunatic by which your Honors by looking into her pititable condi- 
tion your petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray ELLEN MOYLAN. 

Your petitioner refers you to the signature as also the signature of the 
other side E. M. 


A branch of nonsense, which was once a grand mania in 
studios and other Bohemian haunts, was the distortion of pro- 
verbs. Balzac’s painters, Schinner and Joseph Bridau, quite give 
themselves up to this ingeniosity, for it grows upon one. But his 
Léon de Lora, better known as “ le rapin d’atelier Mistigris,” 
owned the real spécialité in this; and it rains nonsense-proverbs 
during the diligence journey from Paris to L’Isle-Adam in Un 
Début dans la Vie; though they are often, it must be confessed, 
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quite as dull and monotonous as the rain itself. “La prudence 
est mére de la surdité” is sometimes truer than the real proverb ; 
“Le Temps est un grand maigre” might be bracketted with 
Schinner’s moralizing in “ La vie est un gu’on bat” ; and “ Chassez 
le naturel, il revient au jabot” is not too far off the spot. There 
are others, too, which do not turn out to be wholly nonsensical. 
Here is a cynical one of Joseph Bridau’s :—“ Dis-moi qui tu hantes, 
je te dirais qui tu ais”; and Léon de Lora’s “On ne trousse 
jamais ce qu'on cherche” is rough on the course that never yet 
ran smooth. But numbers of Balzac’s are like “ Les bons comtes 
font les bons tamis” (Mistigris), and have nothing to palliate 
them. “On a yu des rois épousseter des bergéres” is barely 
tolerable, even admitting the piece of furniture and Les rois en 
exil, 

Balzac has not always been allowed the monopoly of this 
branch, this twig, of folly. “Autre temps outre mer” is true 
enough; and so thought the fraudulent bankrupt of whom it 
was written “Il a péculé pour mieux sauter.” Mistigris might 
have been thinking of his levanting in “ Quand on prend du talon, 
on n’en saurait trop prendre.” Spare the rod, and another, have 
gone to the making of the railway maxim, “ A switch in time 
saves line.” “Do, des, debt” is not a “ pantoum négligé ala Ver- 
laine,” but a prognostic was new slang for an epicure. How odd 
it is, said the same culinary Jittérateur, that Mirabeau “humant 
les formules” is a dead copy of the Templar’s “ eating terms.” 
Modesty is the best profligacy” ought to be moral ; sounds ; 
but was not meant so. “’Twas the cat” easily becomes “ Le 
mew est ennemi du bien”; and it is arguable that “Phcenix qui 
potuit rerum,” &c., was the genuine original. “Winceth qui 
patitur” is also obvious, though perhaps not quite so demon- 
strable. One man, now decayed and then decaying, used to 
maintain in years gone by that a boating joke was possible on 
that easy passage in Hamlet, “Pa throws down the scull.” The 
same nonsensate even believed at the last that “He jests at 
scarrs who never fell over a cliff” was not in Romeo and Juliet, 
but in Zear, But the warning was often put to him that he who 
contemneth small puns shall pall by little and little... et 
cetera, punctum, 

(Though, indeed, the full stop must be immediately disregarded, 
because of a sudden reminder that the French schoolboy, long 


and many ago, made nonsense of that too, as “et cetera, 


pantoufle”; which has since become one of the innumerable 
stumbling-blocks of all that somewhat ridiculous tribe of book- 
makers that concoct the argot dictionaries. | 


THE WEATHER. 


Ww* have to report another week of showery and unsettled 

weather, not only over our own islands, but over Europe 
generally. Thunderstorms of more or less severity, accompanied 
by heavy rain, have been very frequent, and on Sunday last in 
the southern suburbs of London nearly three-quarters of an inch 
of rain fell in about half an hour. On Tuesday the showers were 
very heavy and frequent ; and shortly after noon a severe thunder- 
storm passed over the metropolis, accompanied by a complete 
downpour of rain. This unsettled weather has been caused by small 
shallow barometrical depressions passing over us. On Friday 
(31st) a depression, which had been moving southward over the 
North Sea for several days, appeared to be filling up, the barometer 
was rising over the United Kingdom, and there were indications 
of some improvement in the weather ; but on Saturday morning 
a fresh fall of the barometer set in over the Hebrides, which 
spread slowly over the greater part of our islands, and on Monday 
shallow secondary disturbances were moving eastward over 
Ireland and England. On Tuesday the barometer was again 
rising very gradually at all but the French and Danish stations, 
and on Wednesday morning an anti-cyclone was apparently 
extending eastward from the Atlantic, and the conditions were 
favourable for the weather becoming more settled, Temperature 
has been below the mean in all districts, the daily maxima for 
London during the week have ranged from 60° to 69°; at Sum- 
burgh Head, from 54° to 60°; at Perpignan, from 67° to 81°; at 
Berlin, from 68° to 75°; and at Paris, from 64° to68°. Although 
the rainfall for the past week has been considerable in many 
districts, the returns from the Weekly Weather Reports up to 
the end of July show that over the British Islands, for 1891, it was 
still below the average, the West of Scotland heading the list 
with 10°4 inches, and Ireland next with 5} inches, while in Eng- 
land the defect ranges from 4°2 inches in the North-west to 1°3 
inches in the South and East; in the North of Scotland, however, 
it was slightly above the average. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


MESES. G. R. SIMS and Robert Buchanan's The Trumpet 
Call is the best melodrama that has been produced at the 
Adelphi Theatre for some time. Both authors are well equipped 
for this class of work. Mr. Sims thoroughly understands the 
manners and tricks of the pure Cockney and Mr. R. Buchanan 
has strong dramatic instinct and experience. The new play is 
less conventional than usual, and yet it appeals admirably to 
the sort of audience which frequents this particular theatre. 
The plot is not strikingly original ; for have we not, in the days of 
our youth, read more than one similar story in the Family Herald? 
Cuthbert Cuthbertson is a youth who elopes with the daughter 
of a baronet. On the eve of becoming reconciled to his irate 
father-in-law, Cuthbert Cuthbertson makes the unpleasing dis- 
covery that he is a bigamist, and that Cuthbert Cuthbertson, junior, 
isa bastard. Now, this is what has happened. Cuthbert Cuth- 
bertson formed, it seems, early in life an attachment for an impos- 
sible kind of a young lady, addicted to low Bohemianism and to 
the singing of “ Santa Lucia” in places of public resort and re- 
freshment. They went through a form of marriage; but, after a 
short honeymoon, parted on grounds of incompatibility of temper, 
hoping never to meet in this world again. Cuthbert joined the 
military forces of his country, and the Bohemian returned to 
Bohemia. In course of time Cuthbert heard that his wife was dead, 
and, as before related, eloped with the baronet’s daughter. The 
first wife—who, however, was not dead at all—now starts on a 
career of tormenting poor Cuthbert Cuthbertson nearly out of his 
mind, and he is consequently compelledty abandon his second wife 
and child and enlist in the Royal Horse Artillery. After a year or 
so’s active service, he wins distinction in an anonymous battle, 
and is recompensed with the Victoria Cross. Full of honours, he 
returns home; and, after many adventures, saves his Bohemian 
wife—la premitre Mrs. Cuthbert Cuthbertson—from the fury of 
a brute who turns out to be her real husband. The tables are 
turned. Cuthbert Cuthbertson is not a bigamist after all, but 
Mrs. C. C. No. 1 is. Touched by the heroism of Cuthbert Cath- 
bertson, Astrea—for so is the Bohemian lady called—drags her 
weary limbs to the Savoy Chapel and interrupts the wedding 
ceremony which is to bind Mrs. Cuthbert Cuthbertson No. 2, who is 
under the impression that her husband died on the field of battle, 
with the treacherous villain of the piece, one named Featherstone. 
Needless to say that the faithful Cuthbert Cuthbertsons are re- 
united, and that everything ends to the satisfaction of the pit and 
gallery. The chief claim to originality in this piece lies in the 
creation of the character of Richard Featherstone, the villain, 
who is a very odd mixture. Richard Featherstone has loved 
Mrs. Cuthbert Cuthbertson very devotedly before her curious 
marriage, and when he learns that Cuthbert imagines himself 
to be a bigamist, he meekly says that he is “very sorry for 
him,” and when he subsequently hears that he is reported 
dead, he immediately protects and sympathizes with the widow, 
and finally offers to marry her. Still, all the time he is not quite 
sincere, and do what we will we cannot like him. He strikes 
us as being a sort of diluted Judas, and if he is not hissed, as have 
been most of his predecessors in Adelphi villany, as he passes on 
the fall of the curtain between it and the footlights, he is not 
very heartily received. In a less stirring drama the character 
would be interesting; but it is out of place amid the din and 
the garishness of a piece of this sort. For this reason the audience, 
which likes a downright villain in melodrama, did not, we 
thought, take quite kindly to Zhe Trumpet Call, for all its many 
good qualities. We missed the hissing and the boohooing 
which usually greets the player who acts the bad man, and which so 
delightfully sets off the applause meted out to the good and true. 

This play is very well acted. Mr. Leonard Boyne, who is always 
sympathetic, is a delightful Cuthbert Cuthbertson, and in several 
scenes is unaffectedly pathetic. He certainly carries the audience 
with him, and honestly wins the immense applause he received. 
Mr. J. LB. Beveridge is excellent as a burly sergeant-major. Mr. 
Lionel Rignold is very good as Professor Ginnifer, an elderly and 
eccentric personage, devoted to showy scarfs and marvellous 
diamond pins. Mr, Charles Dalton, who plays the very diflicult 
part of Featherstone, succeeds fairly well in rendering it interest- 
ing. Mr, James East, too, deserves praise for his capital sketch 
of a drunken soldier, and Mr, Richard Douglass is exceedingly 
diverting in a minor character, which, elaborated, should suit 
Mr. Penley “ down to the ground.” 

The ladies in Zhe Trumpet Call distinguish themselves. The 
Adelphi is scarcely the theatre for so delicate an actress as Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, but she scores a success as Constance, the 
none too sympathetic heroine. She plays much more quietly 
than is usual at the “Temple of Melodrama,” but nevertheless 
contrived to convince the pit and gallery people that she was very 
much in earnest and greatly to be commiserated, Better still was 


' Mrs. Patricia Campbell, another American lady—they seem all to 
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be coming from the “ other side of the pond”—as the gipsy wife, 
Astrea. The part is rather a picturesque one, It admits of a 
good “ make up,” and provokes interest and pity in equal degrees. 
Miss Clara Jecks, always bright and sunny, is particularly so in 
this piece, and as the daughter of the eccentric Professor creates 
merriment, and does a great deal of good work. Will re- 
formed melodrama pay? Time will show. We hope it will; for 
even melodrama must move on in this progressing and ever- 
changing age. ; 

That historical and romantic drama is not out of date is proved 
very satisfactorily by the audiences which attend the New 
Olympic nightly to behold Miss Grace Hawthorne in Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s adaptation of Sardou’s Theodora. Theodora is a 
rough drama even in French, and Mr. Buchanan’s slipshod ver- 
sion of it is not particularly good literature; but the “situa- 
tions ” are so fine that they impose themselves upon the audience, 
and, as it were, command attention. Miss Hawthorne’s im- 
personation of the woman who rose from the arena to a throne 
is well known. She plays it better than anything we have yet 
seen her attempt. The Andreas of Mr. Fuller Mellish is a strong 
performance, a little too much so; for it is not always necessary 
to shout in order to impose. However, his passionate appeals for 
freedom, and his hearty denunciations of the voluptuous Empress, 
please the patrons of the Olympic, and are tremendously applauded. 
Mr. Mellish would do well, however, to watch the more quiet 
method of Miss Hawthorne, and note how she obtains her 
best effects by subduing her voice and method to the exigencies 
of the situation. Mr. Murray Carson is an excellent Justinian, 
and the Belisarius of Mr. Frederick Victor has the advantage of 
a noble presence. .A Royal Divorce, by W. G. Wills, is in active 
rehearsal at the New Olympic. Miss Hawthorne will act the 
part of Josephine. 

The Late Lamented, by Mr. Fred Horner, has migrated from 
the Court Theatre to the Strand, and seems likely to remain 
there for some time to come. Mrs. John Wood’s part is now 
taken by Miss Fanny Brough, who never allows the humour 
of the part to flag. Mr. Willie Edouin, too, is capital as the 
jealous Crosse, and Mr. G. P. Hawtrey is genuinely funny as 
the Cyprian solicitor, created by Mr. Gilbert Farquhar. Very 
pretty is Miss Eva Moore as Mrs. Richard Webb, the second 
relict of the late Nicholson. Mr. Herbert Standing, Mr. Fred 
Cape, and Mrs. Edmund Phelps play their original parts. 

The Shaftesbury Theatre is now occupied by the three charm- 
ing little plays which have proved so attractive at Terry’s 
Theatre. Mr. Brandon Thomas’s artistic impersonations, each so 
different in these three pieces, entitle him to take a high rank among 
our leading actors. A man must act very well, indeed, who can 
make his audience cry one moment and laugh the next. This 
Mr. Brandon Thomas succeeds in doing ; for whereas it would be 
difficult to be more naturally pathetic than he is in The Lanca- 
shire Sailor, it would be quite impossible to imagine anything 
droller than his Captain Robinson in A Pantomime Rehearsal. 
Miss Norreys has joined the forces of this company. In The 
Lancashire Sailor, as a blind girl, she is singularly affecting and 
charming, but in A Pantomime Rehearsal, in her endeavour to 
subordinate her companions and shine alone, she overacts and is 
stagey and artificial. By the way, the toilettes of the ladies in 
this delightful little play, the action of which takes place in the 
“highest circles,” need attending to. They are just a trifle too 
esthetic and floppy for the society they should adorn. 


A RESPECTED DYNAMITER. 


[“ They must take into account the political provocation, and that Daly 
was aman who was known and respected in Fenian circles.’’—Mr. HALDANE, 
on the dynamite convicts. } 


7p has somewhat gone astray, 
It seems to me; I hold, indeed, 
That those who thus for justice pray 
Had better far for mercy plead. 
Of Daly in his dungeon pent 
I, too, compassionate the lot ; 
But, though some think him innocent, 
I’m quite convinced that he is not. 
My simpler argument behold! 
That he, whose crime we have detected, 
In Fenian circles, I am told, 
Is widely known and much respeeted. 


I cannot deem him guiltless; no! 
I do not think him quite so green 

As not to guess what motives go 
With jars of nitro-glycerine. 


He must—that fact we cannot blink— 
Have known the purpose of a bomb ; 
Nor was it the police, I think, 
That he received the explosives from. 
Yet, though all such defences fare 
But ill when carefully dissected, 
Think of the Fenian circles where 
He’s widely known and much respected !' 


Nor would I urge, although ’tis true, 
That, save for outrage and for crime, 
All Irish wrongs would pass, he knew, 
Unheeded in that cruel time 
When Erin bowed her helpless head 
To Strafford-Gl- dst-ne’s yoke of steel, 
And Freedom squirmed beneath the tread. 
Of Cromwell-H-re-rt’s iron heel. 
Unspoken all such pleas shall be, 
So this at least be not rejected ; 
This—that in Fenian circles he 
Is widely known and much respected.. 


I might with cogency contend 
That, weighing Daly’s crime, we find 
Its provocation and its end 
Were both political in kind. 
And, that being so, that we have learned 
How men (the higher law permits) 
Politically unconcerned 
May, without blame, be blown to bits. 
No; I prefer the wiser plan 
Of asking, Have you well reflected, 
In Fenian circles how this man 
Is widely known and much respected > 


Whom Fenians with esch other vie 
In cherishing can hardly fail 
To stand proportionately high 
In honour with the Clan-na-Gael. 
And think! Ifyou this grace refuse, 
And keep this man imprisoned thus, 
These murder-clubs may one day lose 
Their feelings of respect for us. 
Let me adjure you, then, forgive ; pe: 
Restore him—his release etiected— 
To those ’mid whom he used to live 
So widely known and so respected! 


REVIEWS. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION,* 


ANY as are the books that we have read on the revolt of 

the American colonies, we have no hesitation in saying that 

Mr. Fiske’s is better than any of them. While it is a solid and: 
valuable piece of work, it is also full of life. That it is the fruit. 
of much study is abundantly evident; there is a freshness about 
it that is never to be found in a mere compilation however skil- 
fully made. Mr. Fiske has not been unmindful of the necessity 
of digesting what he has read; his arrangement is good, and 
his points are well brought out. He has told us some few in- 
cidents not generally found in histories of the war, and has put 
many others in a specially attractive form. The least satisfactory 
part of his book is his first chapter where he deals with the origin. 
of the revolt. He has treated this part of his subject in ute 
a narrow spirit, dwelling on the measures which decided the 
moment and character of the outbreak, and generally neglect- 
ing the less immediate, though not less important, causes of 
colonial discontent, the commercial policy of England, and the 
airs of superiority assumed by Englishmen in their dealings 
with the colonists, After the conquest of Canada had relieved 
the Americans of their dependence on the protection of England, 
it needed no great provocation to excite them to revolt. In the 
account of the proceedings connected with the writs of assistance, 
some mention should have been made of the irritation roused in 
England by the doings of the American smugglers during the war. 
with France. While the English were fighting for them they 
were supplying provisions to the French fleets and garrisons. Nor 
is it quite fair to'say nothing of the fact that during the Indian war of 
1763-4 it was impossible to get the colonies to act together, and 
that the invaded colonies to a large extent owed their preservation 
to English troops. The difficulty of procuring immediate and 
common action on the part of the colonies when danger did not 
threaten all alike was a sufficient reason for desiring to. esta- 
blish a common and permanent force. It was to defray a 
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= 
portion only of the expense of this American army, 
and not, as Mr. Fiske implies, to defray an old debt, that the 
Stamp Act was introduced. It is seldom that George III. is 
fairly judged by an American. Mr. Fiske thinks that his 
countrymen err “in exaggerating his stupidity”; they should 
lay more stress on “the worst side of his character.” Still, he 
believes that George thought Shakspeare a “ driveller,’ and that 
his natural manners were “ boorishly stiff.” The King’s manners 
were peculiarly gracious, except towards those who offended him, 
With them he was stiff enough without being “boorish”; for he 
was emphatically a gentleman. Mr. Fiske’s estimate of the poli- 
tical situation in England at the beginning of the reign, and of 
the effect that it had on the King’s policy towards the colonists, 
is, to say the least, extremely exaggerated. We should like to 
know his authority for dividing the Whigs of that period into 
the “Old Whigs”—the Rockingham party—and the “ New 
Whigs,” by which he means those in favour of Parliamentary 
reform. Party names which were appropriate in 1791 are by no 
means ——— when speaking of 1764. In which of his 
classes of Whigs would he place the Duke of Richmond, Secretary 
of State in the first Rockingham Administration, and Master- 
General of the Ordnance in the second, the advocate of universal 
suffrage and annual Parliaments ? 

Mr. Fiske is on firmer ground when he gets to purel 
American affairs. Ile shows that the belief of the agliah 
Ministers that the New England colonies would not be supported 
by the rest, and would consequently not venture on an armed 
resistance, was not wholly unreasonable. In New York and 
Pennsylvania the population was largely non-English, in Pennsy!- 
vania and New Jersey the Quakers naturally desired peace, and 
in New York the upper class, which gave the tone to public 
opinion, was loyal and strongly attached to the Established 

urch. New York, indeed, remained doubtful for some time, 
and held aloof from the second Continental Congress, The 
battle of Bunker Hill, which is described with much spirit, while 
an important British victory, was not the less a triumph for the 
Americans; there was no longer any question as to whether 
they could or would fight, and Washington declared that 
“there could now be no doubt that the liberties of the people 
were secure.” Nevertheless, from the moment that Werth. 
ington took the supreme command of the American forces 
he had to face extraordinary difficulties. His army was desti- 
tute of almost everything that it needed; it had no com- 
missariat and no certainty as regards Tt consisted of 
volunteers engaged for short periods, and the General had there- 
fore “to keep making an army with which he was too often 
expected to fight battles ‘ere it was half made.” His military 

nius was decisively proved by the resistance that he offered to 
Senenl Howe at New York, On the rejection of North's 
“ olive-branch,” Howe at once began to out his plan for 
cutting the colonies in two by conquering the line of the Hudson, 
and his first object was to take New York and compel Washing- 
ton’s army tosurrender, New York was taken, but Washington 
saved his army by his clever retreat from Brooklyn Heights, and 
the British Jost the finest chance they ever had of “ endin 
the war at a blow.” Even the garrison of the city euapel 
while Howe and his officers were having luncheon with the 
wily Mrs. Lindley Murray, the mother of the mar-writer. 
Howe was completely outmancuvred at White Plains, and 
Washington would have been able to make a successful re- 
treat through “the Jerseys,” had he not been thwarted by 
those to whom he had a right to look for support. The 
means by which his plans were defeated and the American 
cause well nigh ruined are excellently set forth here. Congress 
interfered by forbidding the evacuation of Fort Washington, 
except under the direst necessity. Greene, believing that the 
fort might be held, reinforced the garrison in obedience to the 
message of Congress and contrary to Washington’s instructions, 
The fort was taken, the whole garrison made prisoners, and 
“ Washington's campaign seemed likely to be converted into a 
mere flight.” His position was rendered worse by Lee’s refusal 
to effect a junction with him. As to Lee’s character and doings 
there can be no question; he was an intriguing, lying rascal, 
whose one aim at this time was to supplant Washington. Un- 
happily for the British, a party of our dragoons caught him 
and carried him off “ bareheaded, and in a flannel gown and 
slippers,” to their camp. By this time the Americans generally 
despaired of success. Not so Washington, who on Christmas 
Day suddenly crossed the Delaware, pierced the British centre 
at Trenton, and in a masterly campaign of three weeks re- 
covered New Jersey, compelled the enemy to retreat towards 
New York, and gained an unassailable position at Morris- 
town. The effect of this campaign on the course of the war 
is well brought out in these pages. Lee appears in his true 
colours later on. The disaster at Saratoga was largely due to 
the negligence of Lord George Germain, who, while ordering 
Burgoyne to march down the Hudson, forgot to send Howe 
definite orders to effect a junction with him. Howe ought to 
have seen that it was clearly his duty to move up the Hudson; 
but, having discretionary power, he went off to Chesapeake Bay. 
The reason of this fatal step was that Lee, then a captive in the 
hands of the British, doviest a plan of operations for the Howes, 
in which he recommended the taking of Philadelphia, the “ rebel 
capital,” as the best means of cutting asunder New England and 
Me aes Foolish as this advice was, Lee gave it in earnest. 

iladelphia, which, as Mr. Fiske remarks, was of no military 


importance, was gained, and Burgoyne’s army was forced to 
surrender at Saratoga. 

In recording the sufferings of Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge, Mr. Fiske points out that its by gross 
mismanagement rather than by the poverty of the country. Nor 
was Congress content with neglecting its army ; it gave it officers 
without any re to their military capacity, and simply for poli- 
tical reasons, while some members of Congress listened readily 
to factious murmurs against the commander-in-chief. Among 
the officers engaged in cabals against Washington was Gates, who, 
having already supplanted uyler, hoped to supplant Wash- 
ington also, The defeat of the “Conway cabal,” a curious bit of 
history capitally told here, raised Washington to a supreme 

lace in the estimation of his countrymen, He left Valley Forge 
in the early summer of 1778 to harass Clinton's retreat from 
Philadelphia. Again Lee held a high command in the American 
army, and once again did mischief by ordering a retreat at the 
battle of Monmouth, where, but for him, Washington would have 
gained a far more decided success, Washiagton turned fiercely 
upon him, and soon afterwards the traitor was expelled from the 
army—far too light a sentence for such a scoundrel. A chapter 
on the ‘“ War on the Ocean” contains, among other matters, a 
spirited account of the famous fight off Flamborough Head, be- 
tween the English frigate Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough 
and the squadron of Paul Jones, consisting of the Bon Homme 
Richard, the Alliance, and the Pallas. The only importance 
of this fight was its effect on the European Powers. Mr. 
Fiske observes that, in searching neutral ships for enemy’s 
goods, England was not, as some American writers seem to 
suppose, introducing a new principle of aggression; but was 
doing nothing more than every maritime nation claimed a right 
todo. A new phase in the war with the Americans began witli 
the attack on Georgia and the Carolinas. The conquest of South 
Carolina and the defeat of Gates at Camden almost drove the 
Americans to despair. The general gloom was deepened by the 
treachery of Arnold. To this incident Mr. Fiske devotes a rather 
disproportionate amount of space ; but he tells the story too well 
for us to wish that he had made it shorter. The closing scenes 
in the war are described with vigour. While the French army, 
and, in a far greater degree, the French fleet, contributed to the 
final success of the Americans, Mr. Fiske does Washington no 
more than justice in pointing out that to him alone belongs the 

lory of devising and conducting the operations which forced 

rnwallis to surrender at Yorktown. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


A= our myriads of novelists there are some we could 
lose without a sigh, and not more than a few hundreds, per- 
haps, for whose disappearance time and a slight change of taste 
might not bring consolation. But, if it should unfortunately 
please Mr. Besant to retire on his honours, he would have the rare 
satisfaction of feeling and seeing that he left a distinct blank 
which it would be Lifficult, if not impossible, to fill. He has 
matter as well as a manner of his own. There are other novelists 
who do conscientious work and who have been not ungenerously 
gifted with the dramatic faculty. There are others who, as the 
old story-books used to advertise themselves, combine edification 
with entertainment. But Mr. Besant has been saturati 
himself with special subjects, and some of these before he 
taken them in hand were regarded as scarcely susceptible of 

icturesque treatment. He has gone in for filling a blank 

tween the medieval and the modern. The reigns of the Geor, 

had been considered almost as prosaic as the flat doctrinal Te 
courses of their divines, in spite of the three Jacobite risings and 
the mortal struggle with France. Nor had any one dreamed of a 
romantic El Dorado situated somewhere between London Bridge 
and Greenwich Hospital, peopled by seafaring folk, greatly given 
to drink and hard swearing, by sallow-faced young females and 
artisans in fustian. St. Katherine's by the Tower is in construction 
and execution somewhat similar to The World Went Very Well 
Then, with some dash of Dorothy Foster, and The Chaplain of the 
Fleet, thanks to associations with seditions, gibbets, and gaol 
birds. And through it all runs a strong vein of the superstition 
in which we may believe or not as we please. It is best to 
resign ourselves quietly to weer as the imagi narrator 
seems reluctantly inclined to do, otherwise we must fall back on 
a theory of phenomenal coincidences beyond anything we should 
dream in the most mystical philosophy. 

The Evil Eye, so admirably described by Dumas in his 
Impressions de Voyage, as a fundamental article of social faith at 
Naples, for once ina way has been transferred to London. In the 
opening of the story, we are introduced to the dull, but peaceful, 

recincts of St. Katherine’s, beneath the shadows of the historical 
‘ower. Two friendly families, descendants of French émigrés, 
are about tointermarry. With a stalwart young seaman, a sweet 
and handsome girl, an ample vor gga and a superfluity of love 
on both sides, all is going smoothly, when suddenly the tranquil 
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urrent of the love-stream is troubled by envy and malignant 
jealousy. The girl is bewitched, for there is no other way of ex- 
laining her condition, and she loathes the very sight of her lover. 
tors, with massive canes surmounted by pomander boxes, and 
grave parsons in full-bottomed wigs shake their heads over the 
case and give it up. The desponding lover finally grows desperate, 
and on the strength of a hasty word from his hysterical mistress 
resolves to die and “ be a riddance.” How to die is his difficulty, 
for sundry attempts by water and fire, which assuredly deserve 
success, are baffled. As his mistress has been mysteriously 
bewitched, his life seems to be charmed. Happily or unhappily 
for his mad aspirations, the backwash of the French Revolution has 
been disturbing London. Having headed a seditious riot, he 
lands himself at last safely in Newgate; and as a companion 
there he has the hot-headed brother of his betrothed, who has 
foolishly become secretary to a secret society. There the interest 
of an exciting story—which hitherto, however, has sometimes been 
slightly overweighted by political explanations and speeches— 
culminates. Mr. Besant paints in his own inimitable manner the 
scenes in Newgate Street, that Pandemonium of crime and de- 
bauchery. He indicates with sad and subtle analysis the real 
state of mind of the convicted felons, who, in their maddest and 
merriest carouses through the foul vapours of drink and tobacco 
smoke, can always distinguish as an ever-present phantom the 
dim outline of the ghastly ro. e describes a State 
trial, with its fluctuations of hope and fear. He takes us 
into the chapel, where, with the coffin in the middle of 
the pew, the convicts sit listening to the cold-blooded personali- 
ties of the preacher, and into the condemned cell on the eve of 
the execution, where the solemn chimes of St. Sepulchre’s make 
sleep impossible, and where the doomed wretch, realizing the 
meaning of “ too late,” is alone with the horrors of the Unknown 
and his warders. It would be difficult to choose more daring 
themes, and we do not know that Mr. Besant, with his quiet, 
self-contained power, has ever dealt with such subjects more 
forcibly. Besides that, incidentally and episodically, we have a 
great variety of contemporary social sketches, from pressgangs 
and passages to the Antipodes in convict ships to gay parties at 
Ranelagh and gambling-hells in St. James’s, For the crack- 
brained young sedition-mongers manage to save their necks, and, 
having accepted His Majesty’s clemency, are sent “on a trip 
across the herring-pond,” where we are introduced to the charms 
of the fertile and sunny paradise which England elected to make 
a penal settlement for the prisoners who had experienced 
the horrors of Newgate. As Mr. Besant remarks, it would have 
seemed then more in accordance with the fitness of things and 
common sense to send them to the perpetual raindrip and gloom 
of the sterile Shetlands or Hebrides. We have not touched on 
the tragic Nemesis which pursued the evil-eyed and evil-hearted 
villain who had wrecked the peace of two happy families, Nor, 
by way of contrast, on the charming scene where, in a passionate 
revulsion of feeling, the girl, who has been “ overlooked,” having 
recovered her senses, rushes away to her condemned lover in 
Newgate, to implore him to make a fight for the life he has flun, 
away, and of which, as she remorsefully fancies, she has rob 


Mr. William Black supplies us with a welcome instance of a 
well-worn theme redeemed from staleness and insipidity by the 
author’s accurate knowledge of his chosen locale, and the pleasant 
vigour of his style. With no newer motive than the perennial 
antagonism between “new men” and “old acres,” which has 
done roe in countless plays and novels, he has, by laying his 
scene in the Western Highlands of Scotland, given himself the 
opportunity of embellishing his main idea with the depiction of 
Scottish scenery and Scottish character. In such work Mr. 
Black need fear no rival, especially since he has learned the art 
of subordinating his descriptions of the phenomena of nature to the 
development of human interest in his stories, and the result in the 
ease of Donald Ross of Heimra will prove highly satisfactory to all 
readers, save those who require their literary pabulum to be of 
the “ surprise-packet ” order. To such the course of events in 
Mr. Black’s new book will be too easily anticipated, for as soon 
as it is seen that the representatives of the rival “houses,” the 
old” and the “new,” the Gael and the Saxon, are of opposite 
sexes, and both of marriageable age, we scent a love-match in the 
air; and are only anxious whether Mr. Black will permit his hero 
and heroine to escape the perils of shipwreck which in his High- 
land locale are to an author of his approved tastes dangerously 
convenient ; however, he manages to spare both Donald Ross and 
his lady-love, the “ Baintighearna” (there is plenty of Gaelic in 
these three volumes), though up to nearly the last page he appears 
reluctant to do so. The characters, both principal and subordi- 
nate, are capitally sketched; the hero and heroine are com- 
pounded of flesh and blood, ingredients not too frequently 
used for that purpose by writers of fiction, while for the rest 
the Highland fishermen and keepers, the timid Presbyterian 
divine, Anna Chlannach the mad girl, and the other in- 
habitants of Lochgarra, linger pleasantly in the memory. 
With one word, and only one, of fault-finding, let us leave 


Donald Ross of Heimra, Was it necessary to place the evil 
agency of the plot in the hands of the “factor”? Land-agents, 
we know, have long held in tale and history a prescriptive right 
to villany, but we could have wished and hoped from an author 
of Mr. Black's originality a new departure in place of so hack- 
neyed a following of tradition. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE.* 


CAREFUL and, on the whole, very agreeable perusal of 
the first volume of Mr. Leland’s translation of the whole 
works of Heine increases our respect for Mr. Leland’s ability and 
courage, but does not diminish that estimate of the adventure as 
a very Dark Tower indeed which we expressed briefly at the 
moment of the work’s appearance. Of the execution of the 
translation we can on the whole speak very well, though there 
are, of course, some oversights, and some things which we should 
have done differently. For instance, in the very opening sen- 
tence Mr. Leland, we do not quite know for what reason, has 
altered the order of the German, with the result of making not 
more but less good English:—“ Maximilian found in the ante- 
room the physician, who was drawing on his black gloves,” is a 
sentence which “smells its translator” a league off. Yet it is 
not in the least the fault of Heine, who wrote “Im Vorzimmer 
fand Maximilian den Arzt, wie er eben seine schwarzen Hand- 
schuhe anzog”—“ Inthe anteroom Maximilian found the physician, 
who was in the act of drawing on his black gloves.” It is surely 
unfair, too, to the beautiful Minka, whom he of Schnabelewops 
loved in her early days, before she “ looked like the temple of Solo- 
mon after it had been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar,” to say that 
“ her marble-white commanding hands were somewhat pimpled.” 
Sommersprossen is nothing worse than “ freckled,” and freckles 
are sometimes very nice things indeed, whereas—but let us not 
follow Mr. Leland’s sin home. We notice these little miséres 
rather to show that we have paid Mr. Leland the compliment of 
examining him with careful and knowing eyes than by way of 
rebuking them over-harshly. His own notes, of which he is not 
stingy, show both the pleasant wit and the abundant erudition 
known to us of old in Hans Breitmann, who certainly never in- 
vited the world to any barty of so ambitious a kind or in such 
precious material as this complete translation of Heine. 

It speaks much for Mr. Leland’s pluck that he should have 
chosen to begin his translation with the actual contents of the 
present volume. For the Novellistische Fragmente (to give the 
three first divisions their general German title) are among the 
very wildest specimens of Heinesque humour, and the Shakespeare's 
Médchen und Frauen, though containing some admirable things, 
are among the few undeniable pieces of mere bookmaking that 
Heine has left. That all these works are more or less pervaded by 
that quaint Anglophobia which he afterwards confessed was 
based almost wholly upon ignorance, and which Mr. Leland very 
kindly, as well as manfully, combats in many notes, certainly need 
not trouble any Briton. In the first place, his reluctant and 
most amusing confession that this “island of damnation, this 
Botany Bay without a southern climate, this stone-coal-stinking, 
machinery-buzzing, church-going, and vilely-drunken England, 
not only produced, but also enjoys, Shakspeare would atone for 
much. In the second, it is long since Englishmen have taken 
the best of all possible revenges over Heine. We dare say that he 
has been, and is, better comprehended and more wisely loved by 
more and fitter persons in the said island of damnation than 
(not in his own country, for he had none, but) in any other 
country in the world. Tadeo’, we rather doubt whether any- 
body can understand Heine fully save an Englishman. e 
French see, and see only, one and the weakest side of him; the 
Germans see, and see rather dimly, for the most part, only 
another. No Italian or Spaniard, much less any Slav of any 
Slavish kind, can, except by the special grace of Heaven, ever 
understand him at all. We have always had a private theory 
that the reason why Heine used to indulge in these comic 
denunciations of England was, that he felt he was in soul an 
Englishman, and was afraid of being some day bodily extradited, 
and made to go to church, and smell stone-coal-stink by Act of 
Parliament. 

The drawbacks of the works here contained, therefore, do not 
lie in their Anglophobia, nor even in that tinge of “ blueness” 
which repels English propriety. It is true that Mr. Leland, who 
is not a squeamish person, has been put to sore shifts by this last 
little peculiarity here and there. Whether the reader of the 
Florentine Nights in English will ever entirely comprehend how 
and why Maximilian, at the close of that remarkable interview 
with Mademoiselle Laurence, “sat by the fire in a red light,” 
and why, so doing, he felt as if he were Pluto, is a question 
which it is unnecessary for us to discuss. AJl that need be 
said is that, though Mr. Leland’s asterisks are certainly less 
luminous, in the matter of the red light, than Heine’s German 
text, we do not know what the poor translator was to do. 
But not even here is the difficulty; for such passages are by no 
means common, and the resources of science are equal to the 
omitting or outwitting of them. It is different with the 
marvellous curvettings and flings of Heinesque fooling which 
these pieces, and especially “The Rabbi of Bacharach,” dis- 
play. That pure humour of the grotesque kind is almost, if 
not quite, as fard to translate as pure poetry is a critical dictum 
which certainly no competent critic will traverse. The slightest 
slip, or even no slip at all, will make the fooling pass into 
foolery, turn the lightness of the original pufl-paste into dough, 
substitute flatness for sparkle, and change the dance of fairies into 
the gambols of elephants. Mr. Leland must, for instance, have 
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had no small dubitation about turning “ Nasenstern” and 
“ Rindskipfchen” into “ Nose-Star” and “ Oxheady,” and have 
felt very much inclined to leave them, as he has left “ Schnapper- 
Elle,” alone. Yet, the reader being ex hypothest ignorant of 
German, the leaving of Nasenstern, though infinitely preferable 
in many ways, would have left him in the dark as to a hundred 
plays of words. This it is, and other things like it, which make 
the translation of writers like Heine (if indeed there were any) 
such desperate work, and we have less care to find fault with 
any shortcomings in Mr. Leland’s case than to congratulate him on 
a success which is on the whole very remarkable. 

We rather envy the neophyte whom this book introduces to 
Heine, though, no doubt, he is not so enviable as that happier 
one into whose hands—his head being previously furnished with 
German—the Buch der Lieder and the Reisebilder fall in the 
original when his years are eighteen or so. For here are actually 
some of the author's finest passages, and here (almost everywhere) 
is that astonishing intermixture, that blending, as it were in 
lapis lazuli or avanturine, of the gold of ong imagination with 
tragic or comic themes, as the case may be, in which Heine has 
absolutely no peer. Some of the set pieces are of the very finest. 
Who that has read them can forget (Mr. Leland, we should ob- 
serve, is very happy in the rendering of them, as a rule) the 
Paganini episode of the Florentine Nights, a piece of “ virtu- 
osity” as astonishing as those it describes; or the marvellous 
conclusion of the Laurence story referred to above? And 
though there are no set pieces quite equal to these in the 
other stories, Heine never forgets this peculiar secret of his. 
As for the comic part, to pick out instances of it and set 
them by themselves would be shockingly bad criticism. It 
is, perhaps, at its best in the history of the sentimental journey 
of the good Pole, whom Heine has treated more kindly 
than most of his Polen aus der Polackei— the admirable 
person who summed up existence in the words “Ah! that 
was long, long ago! ‘Then 1 was young and foolish. Now 
Tam old and foolish”; who had that remarkable vision of the holy 
Adelbert, at Gnesen ; who gloried with the pleasure-giving trea- 
sure Heloise and Minka the almost excessively charitable; who 
had such a singular influence on the ordinary of the Red Cow, 
where, “when the food became very bad, they disputed on the 
existence of the Deity,” with fatal results to the valiant little 
Samson. As to “The Rabbi of Bacharach,” there may be some 
dispute about it among Heinists. It will not be denied that 
Heine was a clever man; and we have always ourselves had a 
suspicion that when he left it unfinished it was less mood 
or trick than a conviction that he had got into an impasse. 
It is almost the only one of his books which occasionally 
makes one think of the worse side of Jean Paul in its humour, 
while on its serious side there is a faint anticipatory shadow of 
some such boring effect as in after days was produced, full and 
undeniable, by a very diflerent person, twenty years after Heine’s 
death, in handling this same persecution of the Jews. Apollo 
must certainly have pulled his son’s ear at this moment. And 
yet there are not many persons even in Heine more delightful 
than die schine Sara, and it is impossible not to be interested in 
the author’s half charge, half rait of himself as he would like 
to be, in Don Isaac Abarbanel. 

We have said that the book on Shakspeare’s women is book- 
making, and it certainly is; but would that there were more 
things so book-made! The postscript about contemporary French 
authors has nothing to do with the matter; the passing over many 
of the characters with mere citations, and the presence of repe- 
tition and padding throughout, are obvious tell-tales. In fact, 
the author was out of his element. But his appreciation of 
Shakspeare himself, his early and remarkable fixing upon Hazlitt 
as far the best of English if not of all commentators on him, and 
many detached passages show the real Heine. And to come upon 
even a passage or two of the real Heine is worth reading much 
more matter than is here, even if it were not further diversitied 
by abundant citations from the poet himself. We cannot go 
quite so far as Mr. Leland, who says that “there is no small work 
of the kind in any language which is so well worth reading.” But 
we could accept the judgment if it were altered to this—that there 
is no small work of the kind which contains better things. And 
this is scarcely odd, considering that there certainly is no other 
small work of the kind which was written by Heinrich Heine. 


NOVELS.* 


HETHER in the story the hero was justified or not, we 
leave to the readers of Mr. Wills’s novel to decide, but we 
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are distinctly of opinion that Mr. Wills was not justified in his 
choice of a title, and still less in the selection of so appalling an 
illustration to vary the monotony of his yellow cover. Neither 
the Adonis of eight and thirty, who poses as hero of the tale, nor 
Sophie, his wife, is flattered in the picture. But covers are but 
vanity, and we will pardon the author his taste in decorative 
binding if his matter is readable ; and here we must hasten to say 
that his taste in the matter of plots is hardly better than his taste 
in horrid pictures, The story is of the sensational type, every 
one dying at the end of the volume in the most approved fashion 
—we certainly do not want any of them to live, so we are rather 
glad of this—but the author of A Pit Town Coronet ought not 
to set us problems in casuistry, such as Was He Justified? 
dressed up in the form of a two-shilling novel, and expect to 

lease us with them. The form is unsuitable. 1f he would deal 
in horrors, let him tell them plainly, and leave the reader to form 
his own judgment of the manners and morals of the actors, with- 
out putting his remarks in the form of a question. The question 
he has chosen to put deals with a gentleman of mature years, 
with “a virginal nature”—we quote from the sayings of one of 
the characters in the novel, her of the “ sultry fires in her curious 
amber eyes,” whatever they may be like. ‘his gentleman, who 
is hard on forty, has a habit of blushing on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and by this simple expedient, coupled of course with his 
slim and surpassing loveliness, conquers all fair maidens’ hearts, 
though he is too virginal to take advantage of these gifts, The 
lady he marries is beautiful, of course, but then she was, ere yet 
she captivated this Sir Galahad, somebody else’s mistress, and, 
when her knight discovers this, which he does the day after their 
wedding, he is naturally annoyed, and we are asked whether he 
was justified in showing his annoyance in such a very practical 
manner. Frankly, we hardly think he was; but then he was, we 
also think, a little cracked, to judge by his hysterical behaviour 
on several occasions, and seems moreover to have inherited a 
taste for strong measures in dealing with lovely woman. Any- 
how we will not be so unfair to Mr. Wills as to disclose how he 
did behave, nor will we be at pains to discuss why his acquaint- 
ances would have been justified in locking him up, beyond own- 
ing that he kept a diary with which he was wont to commune, 
and before which he was wont to pose in a peculiarly maddeni 
fashion. It is, to say the least of it, unusual to become wget 
toa young lady before you know her name, but the hero and 
the author have the grace to be conscious of this. When all 
is said, the book is silly, and the ravings in Chapter viiii—the 
book is mercifully short—are neither pretty nor interesting read- 
ing. Yet there are some good ideas in the novel. The left- 
handed Scotchman is cleverly sketched with his ideas on “ kitti- 
ness” of all sorts, and its influence on men and things. Then 
there is the Sixteenth Century Club and its garden party. What 
a fascinating scene might have been made of that! But Mr, 
Wills does not know his opportunities, and has dismissed the 
details of that social gathering in the briefest possible manner, so 
briefly, indeed, that one cannot help thinking that he has not 
taken the trouble to work up any knowledge of the costume and 
manners of that period. And yet a taking chapter on this six- 
teenth-century assembly in nineteenth-century London would 
have atoned tor some of the half-articulate raving, “the panting 
with blood-shot eyes,” and the “struggling, foaming, biting of 
the matting to still that hysterical cry,” or, better, it might have 
replaced it altogether. For no author should allow his hero to 
behave in this way by the paragraph. ‘The work is dedicated to 
Henrik Ibsen, “the great Scandinavian moralist, as a sort of 
apology for trespassing on his preserves.” This seems to us a 
little hard on the great Scandinavian moralist, but it may be 
meant asa compliment. There is some careless writing in the 
book, but not more than is to be found in the average modern 
novel, Anyhow, we are aweary of the blushes of Robert 
L’Estrange, and feel we have devoted more space to him than he 
deserves. 

Hamtura is a work of considerable promise, and if, as we think, 
it is the author's first essay in the art of romancing, he should with 
more practice turn out a decidedly pleasing writer. He is 
evidently a student of the works of Mr. Stevenson and those of 
Mr. Rider Haggard, and has studied them to some purpose. 
When all is said, treasure-hunting will always have its fascina- 
tions for mankind. How many are there of us who would not 
“howk up” their back gardens, to use an elegant expression 
sanctified by the shade of Thomas Ingoldsby, if a rumour reached 
them of pieces of eight lying therein. Mr. Lockhart-Ross appeals. 
to this universal taste, not without skill, and he has wisely put 
his treasure within measurable distance of seven figures ; for with 
schoolboys, at least, it must be an axiom that the bigger the 
treasure the better the book. He has also had recourse to witch- 
craft and oracles, with a most exciting witch’s cauldron scene. 
Again, his descriptions of the island and people of Hamtura—of 
course it is an island—are excellent, and the fight is a good one. 
It will thus be seen that the book has many good points ; but it 
has one or two faults—or shall we say mistakes >—which we would 
point out, not at all with a view to discouraging the author, but 
rather as a warning. Firstly, an old witch is doubtless a on 
attraction in any author's répertoire; but is not this part of the 
story somewhat too incredible? We are not in the least averse 
to the supernatural in books of adventure, but it is essential that 
our imagination should be carried away by it. If the author can- 
not do this, if our attitude is rather that of sceptical or amused 
spectators, he does not attain success. We quite believed im 
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Gagool in King Solomon's Mines, but Mother Martin is less con- 
vincing. Then, though the author's models are excellent, does 
he not keep a little closely to them? The younger Tressilian is 
very like Mr. Stevenson's Trelawney, and his ancestor fighting 
with the big axe reminds one almost too strongly of Sir Henry 
Curtis. We are not taking up the stupid parrot cry of plagiary, 
but we think the plot of inten unconsciously reflects too 
closely some points of books which the author has read. Then 
the oracle is much too long to be convincing. We get tired of 
its inordinate length. Prophecy should be crisp even to 
obscurity in fiction even as it has so often been in history. In 
fact there is a good deal of indifferent verse in the book. The 
love-making is rather tedious and a little out of place in such 
quantities in a book of adventure. A more experienced 
writer would only have sketched in that part with the lightest 
ible touch, but here we have chapters of it. The idea of the 
ven is excellent, almost epic, and the scenes in the Temple of 
Hamtura are very impressively done. The sketch of the natives 
of that blissful isle is as good as anything in the book, and if Mr. 
Lockhart-Ross had been a priest of the Sun all his days, he could 
hardly have devised a better solar ritual. The book, then, is dis- 
tinctly promising, but it is not quite convincing, and that is the 
most important point in a book of this kind. The truth is it 
is unequal, and some parts are much more skilfully handled than 
others. But if it is a first attempt it is a very hopeful one, if the 
author in future will only curtail his lovemaking and his verse, 
ially his prophetic verse. 
the supernatural elements of Hamtura are unconvincing, 
they are as nothing compared with the contemptuous incredulity 
with which we receive Darrell’s Dream. It is a story full of a 
wildly impossible villain, who commits a wholly improbable 
string of crimes, and is, of course, exposed and duly murdered at 
the close of the book in the orthodox manner. For when once 
an author seeks refuge in dreams and omens for the plot 
of a modern romance, he disdains the ordinary expedients of 
justice by the arm of the law to put his trust in blood- 
stained daggers or more highly-spiced methods of punishment. If 
Darrell’s Dream be an Unexplained Romance, as we are credibly 
informed on the title-page, the purpose of writing such a story 
is at least as inexplicable. The plot is feeble and threadbare 
to a degree. The scheming nephew, the will in a secret 
drawer, the underpaid accomplice, all these we have met in 
the realms of fiction till we are sick to death of them. The 
whole course of events is, apparently intentionally, made clear 
from the outset, which rather spoils the point of what is, we 
su , meant for a detective-story, though we are merci- 
fully delivered from professional detectives in it. Mr. Horner 
in his plot relies somewhat too absolutely on coincidence, which 
in these pages moves in a mysterious way entirely with a view to 
helping out the story to its lame and impotent conclusion, bein 
eked out by explanatory moralizings from the author, sonido’ 
with notes of exclamation. The old man dies of heart disease 
just at the right moment for the villain to secure his position. 
e hero is drifted by a storm to just the right island, and part 
of that island, for finding again the damsel of his choice. The 
under-paid accomplice turns up at the hero’s elbow as an ally the 
moment the latter sets foot in England—in point of fact, just as he 
is mounting into his hansom at the railway station on his return 
from a foreign clime. Then, to complete this catalogue of coinci- 
dence, the hero’s dream comes forth as a sort of deus ex machind. 
In fact, the book is much too silly to repay the trouble of cutting 
its pages, and while we are on the point we would put in a plea 
for novels ready cut. Unless a book is got up in antique form 
there is no excuse for uncut leaves, and in a big batch of books 
they give an immense amount of unnecessary trouble to the re- 
viewer. Ina book so flagrantly modern in get up as Darrell's 
Dream they are an absurdity. We are at a loss to imagine the 
meaning of the mysterious group of silver stars on the cover. 
At first we took them for a corrupt version of the American 
flag; but this can hardly be their meaning, as there are eighty of 
them! Surely there are not yet eighty States in the Union? 
There is a guileless religiousness, surely not religiosity though 
‘there be that ” so write it, of tone about "A Scotch Earl which 
draws the mind of the mature reader back to those old days before 
it was usual to consult one’s household furniture about a future 
state, or to question Mahatmas about the higher interests of 
our present conditions. The soul of Lord Invergordon would 
in those primitive times have been classed as “ Unawakened,” 
and he must be considered the hero of the story. As, however, 
she possesses no attributes more heroic than chronic drunkenness, 
gluttony, avarice, and discourtesy, combined with an inability to 
grapple with the letter “h” (an unusual trait, the author 
admits, in a Scottish nobleman), and as all these characteristics 
except the last are laid in abeyance by a ytic stroke at the 
end of the first volume, we take leave, at this crisis, to over 
his claims, and make a heroine of the narrow-minded, kind-hearted 
Grandison, if mistaken, is at least consistent. me 
ving, we are told on 7, “ passed through a very networ 
fraught with wild hones ond agonizing fringed 
with black uncompromising certainty,” finally landed herself on 
the more levels of moral rectitude. Her creed, which is briefly 
formulated on page 25, “that from the tasting of a forbidden 
epple sin and death came,” leads her, as a logical conclusion, to 
conviction that a venial sin, such, for instance, as “saying 
you are out when youare in ... will, if unrepented of, keep the 
éinner out of that abode where the angels veil their faces.” These 


convictions of hers about what she calls the “ infragibleness” of 
a vow and the like go near to wrecking the destinies of the whole 
of the dramatis persone. How it comes that a remnant are 
delivered out of her hands, we leave the readers of A Scotch Earl 
to unravel for themselves. There is some very vile English in it, 
such as the “ prelusive air of fatherly affection,” on page 152, vol. 
ii., and “It was out and out kind, old fellow, when you saw 
and I together to mizzle as you did” (p. 163). The latter, by the 
way, is put into the mouth of a member of the British Embassy. 

A Trio of Cousins is a story of an old-fashioned type which we 
had fondly hoped had ceased to be written, or at least published. 
It is intended, we should think, to be given as a prize at Sunda 
schools, or to fulfil some equally high educational function, ani 
for that it may as well be recommended as any other work of a 
similar character. It is of the improving order of fiction, 
and endowed with all the prejudices ordinarily associated with 
that order. Artistically it would have been improved b 
being thrown into the form of a series of tracts “On the Wicked- 
ness of Revolutions,” “On the Dishonesty of Anarchists,” “The 
Evils of Romanism.” In its present form it is wearisome. 

There is so much to commend in the unambitious story of The 
Miilners that we wish it had been artistically worked up into a 
really novel. The plot is slight. The son of Mr. Milner, 
the rich and prosperous squire of Beechwood, is accused of theft, 
forgery, and murder, and flies from his country. A lost law- 
suit completes the undoing of the hapless squire, and he seeks refu 
in South Africa, where, after enduring many more or less self- 
created woes, he recovers his lost son, is assured of his innocence, 
and finds with him a happy and prosperous home. The merit of 
the book lies in the descriptions of daily life and natural scenery 
in various parts of South Africa, especially of Kimberley, “the 
great, shabby, lively City of Diamonds.” We wish we could say 
that the author was equally successful in the delineation of 
character. The Milners, during their sojourn, encounter (with 
one or two exceptions) a dead level of kind, enduring, well- 
intentioned persons, and are themselves by no means remarkable 
for originality. The period of “dust, discomfort, diamonds, and 
disappointment ” is too long drawn out, and the access of wealth 
and prosperity, perhaps, a little sudden. 

Miss Henderson’s novel shows a certain cleverness in construc- 
tion and treatment, especially when she avoids conversational 
passages of the “flashy” order. Sparkling badinage somehow 
does not come well from the victims of the Spider, and does not 
read naturally. The greatest fault of the novel is its title, which 
suggests either a pantomime demon or reminiscences of Little 
Miss Muffet. We are sorry the Spider was a mesmerist, because 
that is rather a commonplace ré/e in latter-day fiction, and we 
had thought better of age in fact, always sympathized 
with them in their insidious assaults upon the fly in the nursery 
rhyme. 


THE NAVAL ANNUAL.* 
[THE Naval Annual for 1891 is somewhat shorter than last 


year’s volume, and notably shorter than the earlier numbers. 
It might, we think, have been made still briefer with advantage. 
The chapter on the “ Influence of Sea Power,” which is, in fact, 
acompte rendu of Captain Mahan’s now well-known book, might 
have been spared. It would have been even more to the purpose 
if the chapter of “Foreign Policy” had been suppressed. We 
entirely fail to see what possible advantage there is in such 
pointless remarks as this, that “ By the evacuation of Egypt the 
present state of tension in our diplomatic relations with Reenee 
would be relieved.” It might, at the cost to us of other injury, 
and fora day. Also, it might not be relieved at all. Whether 
this opinion is well founded or not, it has no place in a book 
which is supposed to be devoted to supplying information, and to 
the discussion of professional or technical questions. The whole 
paragraph from which the words we have quoted are taken is full 
of vague speculation and unsupported assertion. Its presence is 
the more annoying because the preface contains an assurance that 
“the situation in Egypt has been discussed solely from the point 
of view of Imperial Defence.” What, again, is the right of such a 
sentenceas this to stand in a Naval Annual ’—“ And here it may not 
be inappropriate to remark that the cultivation of more cordial 
relations with Russia would be the best policy for the maintenance 
of our power in India.” What would Russia consider good re- 
lations? Lord Brassey is himself responsible for this idle talk. 
In his chapter on the coaling stations he has some very sensible 
remarks on a recent proposal to put the coast defences under 
direct naval control—which we shall quote as a set-off to our 
criticism on the inappropriate utterances on foreign policy. 
“Apprebensions naturally arise of ill consequences from any 
wide extension of the opportunities of service on shore, Service 
at sea imposes many sacrifices and privations, and in time of peace 
there are no opportunities of gaining distinction by brilliant feats 
ofarms. It is a common experience that there is more chance of 
promotion in the junior ranks by devotion to the specialities of 
gunnery and torpedoes, and in the schools of training, than by 
going to sea. . . . If the navy undertakes the defence of the ports 
and the coaling stations, the number of agreeable billets on shore 
will be greater than at present, and sea-going appointments will 
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be still less sought after than they are now.” This is legitimate 
discussion of Lord Brassey's proper subject. We cannot under- 
take to criticize, in any proper sense of the word, the greater part 
ef the Annual. A large part of it is occupied by Mr. Barnes’s 
lists of native and foreign warships, which have a well-established 
reputation for thoroughness and care. The whole of Part IV. is 
devoted to Statistics, Tables, and Official Reports, which are of 
the utmost use for purposes of reference. Part III. is full of 
matter for discussion of the most severely technical kind. It is 
Captain Orde Browne's treatise and Ordnance.” 
One passage may be particular inted out as interesting. 
It is that in which Ca fain with the 
made at Annapolis and St. Petersburg with the compound steel 
and nickel plates, and their strangely contradictory results. 
There is a certain amount of mystery about this subject which 
the Admiralty does not seem inclined to dispel. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


N order to expedite the production of the great work he has in 
charge, Dr. Murray has delegated part of his functions. The 
letter E has been handed over to Mr. Henry Bradley, and the 
mew part (E—Every) appears under that very competent scholar’s 
name and responsibility as editor, and in advance of its alpha- 
betical order. Meanwhile, as the Clarendon Press announces, 
Dr. Murray is nearly ready with another instalment of the enor- 
mous bulk of English words beginning with C. We cannot object 
to any procedure whereby the speedier possession of such im- 
portant and useful matter is assured to the world of letters. At 
the same time we hope the Oxford Dictionary will not fall into a 
state of chronic discontinuity like that which for many years has 
efflicted the corresponding enterprise in German. Purchasers of 
Grimm’s dictionary are to this day exercised by having, instead 
of a series of volumes complete to an ascertained point, fractions 
of volumes belonging to various parts of the alphabet. The 
= Dutch dictionary now in progress is in the same condition. 
rtainly the Clarendon Press is more merciful in that each in- 
dividual part is clothed in a stout pasteboard cover, saving us at 
any rate the flappiness of German Heften. Still we hope this 
new departure will be kept within bounds. Talking of Teutonic 
dictionaries, we have to welcome an English version of Kluge’s 
Etymological Dictionary, by Mr. John Francis Davis (London: 
George Bell & Sons). In size, scope, and general utility, this 
may be described as doing for German what Prof. Skeat’s shorter 
etymological dictionary has done for English. It is as nearly a 
book of authority as any one book of its compass can be; and 
those who wish, for example, to test the completeness of the work 
done on the Teutonic elements of English by Dr. Murray and his 
assistants will scarcely find a better or handier guide. Com- 
ge of Prof. Kluge’s article on genug with Mr. Henry Brad- 
'y’s on enough, to take a word almost at random, may be more 
convincing than set argument to educated persons, if such there 
be, who still regard philology as an affair of lucky guesswork. 

On the philological and historical sides the Oxford Dictionary 
has abated nothing of its excellence under Mr. Bradley's direc- 
tion. This part happens to be rich in proofs of it. Wehave only 
to turn to Each, else, the prefixes em- and en-, the suflix or 
rather suffixes -er, even, every. In the other main function of a 
great dictionary, the general grasp of the language as a literary 
instrument in the meanings and usages of terms, we must loo 
for a certain inequality. To secure complete and equal treatment 
of words of all conditions, every sheet would have to be revised 
by a scholar like Mark Pattison, a student of poetry like Mr. 
Swinburne, a navy captain, a merchant sailor, a soldier from 
every branch of the service, an English and an American railway 
manager, a bank manager, a City solicitor, a Parliamentary drafts- 
man, an Eastern and a Western man of business in America, a 
bishop's Chancellor, two or three Heads of Honses, the captains 
of all the public schools, an omnibus conductor, a crossing-sweeper, 
and a good many other people besides, This is as much as to say 
that perfection on every side cannot be attained within the limits 
of human life and working power. There cannot but be over- 
sights, errors of judgment and proportion in details, and some 
few mistakes in fact. Men engaged in an undertaking of this 
magnitude must put their trust, fora great bulk of the smaller 
matters, in what are called the usual sources of information. 
But those sources are not infallible; nor is it always easy to 
find the right ones even with the help of experts. Premising 
all these grounds of just allowance, we shall not be thought 
captious for pointing out that there is to our mind some fall- 
ing off in Mr. Henry Bradley's performance, as compared with 
Dr. Murray's, on the side of literary and technical exposition as 
distinguished from philology. So far as we have noted, philo- 
sophy and natural science have little to complain of. Thus the 
metaphysical neologism eject, coined by W. K. Clifford, is 
adequately dealt with. But sundry terms of art of other kinds 
do not fare so well; and somehow the law seems to have been in 
specially bad luck. This is partly due to Mr. Bradley having 
persuaded himself, or allowed his readers to persuade him, that 
the common modern law dictionaries are to be trusted. We 
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should be sorry to say offhand that Tomlin’s, which is freel 
cited in this part, is the worst book of the sort; but all are bad, 
with very few exceptions, and Tomlin’s is about as bad as any. 
The results are analogous to what would have been arrived at in 
philology if Dr. Murray had been content, for example, to accept 
abacot and bartizan as real medieval English because they are 
used in modern archaistic descriptions. 

We proceed to give some particulars. Under ease and easy 
the military phrases are at fault. “Eased springs” is quoted but 
not explained, though it certainly does not explain itself. “Stand 
at ease” is given, but not “stand easy” (which is a different 
thing) nor “march at ease.” “ Ease off,” a common word of 
command, is likewise omitted. Easement, as a legal term, ought 
to have been more exactly defined, and more authoritative quota- 
tions given. Cowell’s Interpreter is not the right book to cite for 
common-law terms. Engine, as a contrivance for taking game or 
fish, is treated as obsolete; which shows that Mr. Bradley does 
not count any salmon fisher or conservator of a fishery district 
among his helpers. “Fixed engines” are the burden of many 
sections of the Salmon Fishery Acts. Under engross, engrossment, 
the true specific meaning in the law clerk's use of those terms is 
missed. Engrossing a deed does not necessarily involve, as here 
stated, the use of a peculiar character; and in fact court-hand has 
long been disused, and engrossments are now frequently printed 
or type-written in England, and, we should think, almost always 
in America. The engrossment of a deed is a fair copy intended 
to be executed in proper form and thereby to become the authentic 
and pri document, as distinguished from any previous draft 
on the one hand, or subsequent copies on the other, however fairly 
written. These may be small matters ; but the definitions of enfeoff 
and entail are spoilt by really bad mistakes, which might have been 
avoided by consulting any tolerably good text-book on the law of 
real property. The writer on enfecff appears to think that 
estates of inheritance are the only estates of freehold ; the writer 
on entail makes an elaborate and ludicrous misstatement ex- 
plicable only by equal ignorance of law and history. It makes 
matters worse, if anything, that under both words there are 
closely similar mistakes in the Imperial Dictionary. Essoin is 
correctly explained and sutticiently illustrated, but North’s Life 
of the Lord Keeper Guildford, a perfectly accessible book, 
should not have been quoted at secondhand from Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors. The common fifteenth and sixteenth 
century phrase “ make an estate,” in the sense of assuring lands, 
is duly accounted for, but one example of “make him a sure 
astate ” has slipped into a wrong sub-heading, having apparently 
been misunderstood by the reader who supplied it. On behalf of 
English literature in general we are disappointed to find no men- 
tion under the respective words of the “ beggarly elements” of St. 
Paul as rendered by the Authorized Version, nor of Gray’s Elegy. 
Both examples would have been instructive as well as classical. 
Under embrace (verb) we miss that exquisite verse of the Canticles 
“His left hand is under my head, and his right hand doth em- 
brace me”; nor is the period of the Authorized Version repre- 
sented by any other quotation. We should have liked some 
expression of opinion, under the curious and fleeting pseudo- 
classicism Evrenarcha (justice of the peace) on the question, 
which has haunted us tor some time, whether it were not the 
wilful and individual coinage of Lambarde. He was certainly 
capable of it. But we must beware of expecting from the lexico- 
grapher things which belong of right to the encyclopedist ; and 
we admit that this case may fairly be considered on the line. 

We may now turn to some of the points of general interest 
that occur up and down this part. Among the words marked as 
obsolete is earth-tiller, for which indeed there seems to be no 
authority within the last two centuries; but it surely deserves 
a better fate. Agriculturist is a poor and clumsy substitute. 
The cognate earth-tilth would perhaps look affected in ordinary 
use, but at any rate there is no reason why it should not be re- 
vived in poetry. Under the word enter (which, let us say in 
passing, is very well done) it is curious to note that the common 
stage direction “ Enter X.” is one of the few phrases where the 
imperative mood in the third person is still current. The Latin 
forms intret, exveat, put this beyond doubt, though ereat had 
already been char to evit in Shakspeare’s time. The analogous 
technical sense of the word enéry, as applied to musical perform- 
ances, has by some misadventure been omitted. The English 
form employee is correctly stated to be rare except in the 
United States. Here we have something to learn from the 
Americans. It is far better to say and write employee as @ 
legitimate English word, analogous to dailee, vendee, and so forth, 
than to struggle with the French employé, which the natural 
Englishman cannot pronounce. 

One incidental performance of dictionaries is to find out the 
mistakes of celebrated authors. Here Mrs, Gaskell and George 
Eliot are both convicted of writing euphuism when they meant 
euphemism. Probably it was a slip of the pen rather than a real 
blunder in both cases. If so, these passages are good examples 
of a little fact known to most people who are accustomed to 
press-work ; namely that a slip of the pen, if it escapes correc- 
tion on the first proof, is as likely as not to survive one or more 
revises, and that the more and palpable the error the greater 
are its chances of escape. The only possible explanation seems to 
be that the mind’s eye sees the word not as it is but as it ought to 
be, and the report of bodily sight is overlooked. Wherefore there 
was true philosophy in the method of that early printer who 
hung out his ~sheets and invited corrections from the fresh 
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eyes of the public. But this kind of extenuation will not apply 
to the passages quoted from Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Ruskin, 
both writers of a certain authority in style, where either is un- 

atically used with a plural verb. Here the moral, if any, 
is that eminence has its drawbacks; for we do not believe the 
printer’s reader would have allowed common persons to do such a 
thing. Finally we desire to repeat that we have been minutely 
critical on some points because Dr. Murray and his fellows have 
earned the right to have first-rate work expected of them, and 
also because we feel that there is a real danger of scientific 
philology discrediting itself before the world of letters if it loses 
touch with literature. Indeed, if things were to come to such a 
pass that an Englishman could become a philologist only at the 
cost of being illiterate in his own tongue, could master the formal 
history of Shakspeare’s and Milton’s speech only by renouncing 
intimacy with Hamlet and Lycidas, we are free to confess that 
we should deliberately prefer the old-fashioned scholarship with 
all its faults. 


A BOOK FOR BEDLAM.* 


Ly the person of Edmund J. Myer (F.S.Sc.) America once 
more steps forth to whip creation, and does it easily. To 
talk greater nonsense about singing than has ever been talked 
before is no trifling feat, as students of the art will readily admit. 
In practice Mr. Myer may, perhaps, yield the palm to that 
Parisian professor whose “ method” consisted in sitting on the 
pupil’s chest and smoking a cigarette the while, or to that other 
who imparted instruction by the equally novel plan of dissecting 
a calf’s head; but in point of theory he knocks them both out 
in one round, to borrow a current phrase. The title of his book 
would alone establish his claim to the champion belt. It runs 
thus :—*“ Vocal Reinforcement. A Practical Study of the Rein- 
forcement of the Motive Power or Breathing Muscles; of the 
Resisting Force or Resistance in Singing; of Tone Color; of 
Correct Thought ; of the Resonance Cavities; of Enunciation ; 
of the Will or Will-power; of the Emotions or Feeling; of 
Expression, &c.” The &c. is good; it covers a number of minor 
headings not less remarkable, as “ Location of Effort” and 
“Direction of Effort.” The articles on these subjects, says the 
writer in his own plain way, “may, it is to be hoped, help 
to clear up the question in the minds of many who are 
tempest-tossed in the storms of conflicting opinions.” Well, 
it is to be hoped they may—there is no harm in hoping—but 
certainly it is not to be expected that they will. On the 
contrary, the probable result on aspiring singers, already be- 
wildered (or tempest-tossed) by the sham scientific jabber of the 
“voice specialist” and “ voice cultivator,” will be to drive them 
stark staring mad. “If,” continues Edmund J., “ the articles on 
Location and Direction of Effort be read and understood, the 
reader will no doubt be better prepared to understand and ap- 
preciate the all-important subjects of ‘ Resistance’ and ‘ Re- 
sonance.’” No doubt; and he will need some preparation ; but 
unfortunately these articles take a deal of understanding. The 
time would be better spent in learning something about singing. 
Location of effort, it appears, consists in “ placing all driving and 
controlling force upon the strong muscles of the body,” and the 

t thing in its “ Direction” is to “set the diaphragm”; for 
“when on full inflation the diaphragm is firmly set, and the grip 
or hold is sufficient, then by the strength of this muscle the 
elastic and powerful pressure of the expanded muscles of the body 
can be fully controlled.” At this point we appreciate the feelings 
of a lady-pupil of Mr. Myer’s, who, he tells us, “for six long 
months debated the propriety” of coming to him. She liked 
everything in his book but the abdominal breathing. That she 
was afraid of—and no wonder, poor thing ! 

However, we pass on to the all-important subjects of Re- 
sistance and Resonance. Having “set the diaphragm” (as if it 
was a clock), “ arched the chest,” and obtained the requisite “ pull 
of the chest muscles,” we have got to find the “true point of 
resistance,” and that turns out oddly enough to be the false vocal 
cords. When found, of course make a note of; but what else 
we are to do with it is not made clear, which is disappointing con- 
sidering its all-importance. Still it paves the way for “ Re- 
sonance,” and that is somehow wrapped up with “ Reinforcement.” 
This last is the most mysterious of all Mr. Myer’s discoveries. 
We have laboured in vain to grasp its significance in English, 
but it is obviously something very superior. “ Reinforcement by 
resonance or the reinforcement of resonance is an important point 
in the training and development of the voice.” Yet we will go 
bail neither Sims Reeves nor Reszke ever heard of it, which 
only shows how little we know about these things in Europe. 
Further, “ we have to consider the reinforcement of the vibration 
and resonance of solids, the bone and muscle of the body, the 
reinforcement of the vibration and resonance of the fluid, the im- 
oe paape and compressed and properly formed and controlled 

ies of air in the cavities, the reinforcement of spirit (soul and 
mind), feeling and expression.” By doing this we shall learn to 
“imprison and compress the air in the lungs until it glows with 
inward fire, until it sets in vibration every muscle and nerve of 
the body.” This must be very nice, but on the whole the game 
seems hardly worth the candle. We would rather sing in the 
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ordinary way after all, or even give vent to “ the yell so common 
in the upper chest tones of the untrained tenor voice,” to which 
Mr. Myer disdainfully alludes. We know that yell, and are not 
particularly fond of it, but it cannot be worse than the sounds 
produced by William L. Tomlins, according to his own account, 
as quoted with approval by Mr. Myer. William L., in a lecture 
on “ The Nature and Influence of Fervent Voice,” declares that, 
“ with a pressure of fervent tone which will influence his entire 
physical nature, he is able to move every other part that should go. 
He can sing with a power of fervent voice which will thrill every 
part of his body, and through that effort his face will be able to 
ive all the varying expressions of the most subtle emotions. 
ake that expansion away, and every other part will try and get 
the control which the throat should have.” This great singer is 
evidently a pupil of Mr. Myer’s and runs his master hard. 

All this sorry stuff and a great deal more, which we will spare 
the reader, is simply a bad case of that pseudo-scientific impos- 
ture which greatly prevails in these days. Anatomy and pbysi- 
ology have no more to do with singing than with playing billiards, 
You might as well try to teach painting by expounding the 
retinal apparatus. And then what science it is—this “setting of 
the diaphragm,” this “resonance of bone and muscle ”—science 
for Bedlam! ‘What Mr. Myer really has in his mind can be said 
in plain English in half a dozen lines, and we will make him a 
present of it. Good singing requires primarily two things—con- 
trol of the breath and proper production of voice. After a breath 
is taken, expiration must be checked, and the air let out gradually. 
In order that none of it be wasted, the vocal cords must be kept 
in a proper position; then no air escapes without making them 
vibrate, and so contributing to the production of sound. This 
correct position of the vocal cords is attained when, and only 
when, a good natural sound is emitted. And how to emit such a 
sound ? for that is the beginning and the end of the matter. 
Well, we know that, too; but Mr. Myer does not, and we shall 
not make him a present of it. Let him think it out, and write 
another book, if possible, in English. 


WAVRIN’S CHRONICLES—VOL. V. 


HE fifth volume of the Rolls edition of the Chronicles of 
John of Wavrin, or the sixth volume, according to the 
chronicler’s own division, covers the period from the murder of 
John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, in 1447, to the restoration of 
Edward IV. in 1471. For this period Wavrin, who was born in 
1399 or 1400, is a contemporary writer; how far an original one, 
is another question, towards the solution of which the editor 
does not in this volume contribute anything further. Though 
the Burgundian chronicler’s professed object was to compile a 
history of England, he threw in a good deal of other matter; and 
at the outset of this sixth volume, we have no sooner read a 
chapter on our insular troubles in 1450 than we are hurried off to 
the Eastern question, in the shape of the designs of the Grand 
Turk (Amurath II.) upon Wallachia. There is, however, a good 
reason for this. John of Wavrin wrote for the edification of his 
nephew, the head of his house, Waleran, Lord of Wavrin, 
who commanded the expedition sent by the Duke of Burgund 
to the aid of the Christian cause on the Danube. Bot 
uncle and nephew, no doubt, felt that an opportunity of im- 
mortalizing the fame of the house of Wavrin was not to be 
thrown away, and so the whole of the first book of the sixth 
volume, with the exception of one chapter, is given up to the 
war against the Turks. Though this part of the narrative is, 
as far as we have observed, only connected with England by 
the appearance of one English archer in the expedition, it 
has considerable interest of its own. The fifteenth-century in- 
difference to the lives of prisoners of war is illustrated by an 
incident after the taking of the Chastel Turquant (Turtukai), 
The Christians of various nations set to fightmg among them- 
selves for the Turkish prisoners; so Waleran, after failing to 
restore order by hitting right and left with his sword, got rid of 
the difficulty by ordering a massacre of the unfortunate Turks— 
“ce que firent voullentiers ceulz qui nulz nen avoient.” The 
account of the Christians’ attempt to reduce the castle of Giurgevo 
by artillery supplies an example of the peril which environs those 
who meddle with big guns. The assailants had a “bombarde” 
or mortar which was thought to be doing wonders, though it 
appears that in their excitement they erroneously gave it the 
credit of effecting a crack in the wall which was really due to an 
old settlement. Waleran, going away to dinner—which, his 
historian is careful to tell us, was, in fact, his breakfast—left his 
precious bombard in charge of the Lord of Wallachia. That 
potentate pounded away with it at such a rate that a Knight 
of Rhodes, dining with Waleran, observed that “ce Vallaque” 
would be bursting “nostre bombarde,” and should be warned 
to let it cool down. And in fact, before a message to this 
effect could reach “ce Vallaque,” the bombard burst two hoops, 
killing two men. Then the “committre” of Waleran’s galley 
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came and roped the bombard together, and thought he had 
mended it; but at the second shot two more hoops burst, and 
killed another man. On the whole, it would seem that the 
much-tried bombard committed as small an amount of man- 
hter as could be reasonably expected. After this, we 
hear of the personal sufferings of the Lord of Wavrin, who 
had one arm disabled by the blow of a stone shot, and who, in 
addition, had taken a chill; but nevertheless, for fear it should 
be said “that he made himself out worse than he was,” he went on 
helping to carry wood to burn the tower, till he could bear up no 
longer, and had to be taken on board his galley, where he was 
seized with an attack of what his historian calls gout. We are 
told what agonies in every joint and limb he underwent all night, 
so that he “ ne faisoit tousjours que cryer de la grant doulleur quil 
sentoit,” and how the physicians and surgeons in their profound 
wisdom would do nothing till the next morning, when they 
proceeded to cup him and scarify him “ with razors” after 
the robust manner of the time; and how later on, when 
the galleys had gone up to Nicopolis, the Hungarian hero, 
John Huniades, came to cheer the sick man, and prescribed 
green ginger and Malmsey wine, which Waleran, liking neither, 
and incredulous as to their medicinal effects, yet swallowed out 
of pure politeness. Among them all, he recovered and came home 
with honour and glory, and the present of a valuable relic from 
the Eastern ge and of indulgences from the Pope. After 
this long episode, our chronicler returns to his proper business, 
and narrates the English wars in France. In the third book we 
arrive at Cade’s rebellion and the subsequent domestic troubles. 
One of the most picturesque chapters, that which tells of the 
nautical adventures of the Earl of Warwick after the rout of 
Ludlow in 1451, will not in substance be unfamiliar to readers of 
Mr. Oman’s biography of the King-maker. They will also recognize 
the scene in which Warwick takes the Duke of York to task for 
his intention of assuming the crown during the lifetime of King 
Henry. Another noteworthy chapter is that which displays 
Margaret of Anjou, in her most unloveable mood, passing sentence 
of death upon Sir Thomas Kiriel by the mouth of her young son 
Edward, a child of seven. There is English authority, that of 
the Chronicle edited by the Rev. J. 8. Davies, and published by 
the Camden Society in 1856, for the child’s part in the matter—a 
striking instance of the ferocious impolicy of Margaret and her 
advisers, Passing on from a Lancastrian to a Yorkist execution, 
we feel some doubts of the truth of the ghastly account of the 
death of the elder John Vere, Earl of Oxford. If Wavrin was 
rightly informed, Oxford was subjected to the worst atrocities of 
4 traitor’s punishment, regardless of the customary privileges of 
nobility. But it seems hardly possible that this could have 
happened without its being noticed by English chroniclers, 
especially by Warkworth, who distinctly intimates the uncon- 
stitutional method of Oxford's trial, but gives no hint of any 
infliction beyond the usual beheading. When we come to the 
eventful year 1471, the year of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 
Wavrin’s narrative is in the main a translation of the semi- 
official Yorkist account known as “The Arrival of Edward IV.,” 
but with additions from other sources. Mr. Clements Markham 
and others who would like to believe that all acts of violence 
attributed to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, are late Lancastrian 
or Tudor fictions, may take notice that Wavrin represents 
Richard as proposing to kill the Recorder of York, and the 
Holderness leader, Martin de la Mer, during a conference with 
King Edward, It is evident that there early grew up a notion 
that Richard was ready to cut political knots with his dagger. 
But Wavrin, at least in this version, gives no countenance 
to the story of the murder of young Edward of Lancaster 
after Tewkesbury ; he simply follows the Arrival in saying that 
the Prince was slain in the battle. We say “in this version,” 
because, on turning to the late Sir William Hardy’s intro- 
duction to the first volume of Wavrin, we see that the story 
of the murder is given, though doubtfully, in the Paris MS. con- 
tinuation of Monstrelet (f. fr. No. 88), which Sir William 
believed to be the composition of Wavrin—a first edition, in fact, 
of the revised and enlarged work here printed. More information 
is desirable, and we hope that the present volume, though it con- 
cludes Wavrin’s known work, may yet be followed by another 
giving us the important passages of MS, f. fr. 88, which, whether 
avrin was its author or not, appears to be the basis of his sixth 
volume. Mr. Clements Markham, in his recent inquiry into the 
authorities for the story of the Laneastrian Prince being killed 
after the battle, has not, if we remember aright, touched upon 
either the MS. continuation of Monstrelet, or the remarkable, and 
apparently contemporary, Burgundian song published in Le Roux 
de Lincy’s Chants historiques et populaires. It must, however, be 
conceded that neither expressly inculpates his beloved Richard, as 
in both the young Prince's slayers are unnamed. 

To those who know the French edition (by Mlle. Dupont) of 
Wavrin, the passages we have mentioned will be already familiar. 
But the French edition gives only a selection of chapters in full; 
and though what it omits may be matter common to Wavrin and 
other authors, still there is satisfaction in a complete edition, such 
as is now afforded us in the Rolls series. Whatever may be the 
final conclusion as to Wavrin’s claims to be considered an original 
author, he did his best, by his own account, to get first-hand in- 
formation, and the sorrows of the disappointed interviewer were 
not unknown to him. “ Desiring to know and to have veritable 
matters for the perfection of my work,” he went to Calais on the 
understanding that the Earl of Warwick would put him in the 


way of obtaining information. The King-maker duly entertained 
him for nine days, “ doing me great cheer and honour,” paying his 
expenses, and giving him “a fair hackney” at departure ; in short, 
treated him handsomely in every way but one. Whether, as 
Wavrin supposed, because he was taken up with marrying his 
daughter to the Duke of Clarence, or whether, as is possible, on 
the general principle least said soonest mended, he furnished 
little or no information. If the King-maker had only been in a 
communicative mood, the Wars of the Roses might not be quite 
such a dark subject as they are. However, we must thank the 
knightly Burgundian chronicler for throwing what light he could 
upon them. 


MODERN ICELANDIC LITERATURE.* 


T is very appropriately to the memory of Rasmus Rask that 

Mr. Melsted dedicates his interesting and valuable compen- 
dium of Icelandic Literature in the Nineteenth Century, the first 
attempt which has, we believe, been made to trace the movement 
of modern prose and verse writing in Iceland. To the old and 
vastly superior literature of ancient Iceland the most careful at- 
tention has long been given. We know it now, at least in general 
outline, from the archaic mythical poetry of the ninth or tenth 
century down to the fables and scholastic works which were pro- 
duced in the island at the close of the fourteenth century. But 
to modern Icelandic literature, in the strict sense, very little 
thought has been paid. Between 1400, when the ancient 
language ceased to be employed, and 1540, when the New 
Testament was translated, an absolute breach of continuity 
occurs ; but with the Reformation Icelandic began to be writ- 
ten again. About 1600, chronicles were once more started ; 
a hundred years later, in Jén Vidalin, the Icelanders pos- 
sessed a theologian who employed their language with some- 
thing of the old saga vigour. Poetry, mostly of the pietistic 
kind, was often written and sometimes printed. The “ Passiu- 
Sélmar,” or Passion Hymns, of Hallgrim Petrsson, published in 
1666, have been styled by Vigfusson “the flower of Icelandic 
poetry, old as well as modern.” But these were swallows which 
scarcely made a summer. The writings of Icelanders in their native 
tongue remained, until the close of last century, too inconsider- 
able in bulk to call for detailed notice. 

The founder of recent Icelandic literature, and perhaps the 
most gifted man who has used that language since the days of 
the saga-writers, was Bjarni Thérarensen. Born in 1786, at 
Brautarholti, he was sent at an early age to Copenhagen, and 
remained in Denmark until 1811. These years were a period of 

eneral wakening in Scandinavian thought, and Bjarni was 
influenced, as Oehlenschliiger and Tegnér were, by a mingling of 
German romanticism with the sentiment of Northern antiquity. 
His poem called “ Eldgamla Isafold,” a glorification of ancient 
Iceland, belongs to the year 1805, and is generally considered as 
marking the revival of Icelandic literature. Then, as so often in 
later years, the difficulty was to find a publisher for words which 
sounded provincial and obsolete in Denmark itself, and were 
absolutely unintelligible elsewhere. In Iceland no such thing 
as a publisher for modern authors was known. Bjarni 
Thérarensen’s verses, however, passed from hand to hand amo 
the Icelanders who were studying at Copenhagen, and a schoo 
of young enthusiasts gathered around him. He printed his sangs 
in the local newspapers of his native island, and returning home, 
where he rose to be amtmand, or Lieutenant-Governor, of the 
North and East provinces, he used his influence for the spread of 
enlightenment until his death in 1841. It speaks much for the 
poverty of Iceland and its lack of resource that the verses of 
its greatest modern poet were not collected until six years after 
his death. 

The copious extracts which Mr. Melsted gives from Bjarni’s 
poems, beginning with the famous “ Eldgamla Isafold” > ich is 
a hymn of praise to Iceland in the measure of “ God Save the 
Queen ”), give a favourable idea of his native powers, but a no 
less striking one of his restrictions. These restrictions, without 
the power, have remained characteristic of much of the Icelandic 
literature of the century. Asa lyrical poet Bjarni ssed a 
copious and sonorous rhyming vocabulary, which he delighted to 
exercise. Standing, as he did, at the parting of the ways, he 
might well, in the enthusiasm of 1805, have returned to the 
purely alliterative measures of the austere heroic poor of his 
country. That he clung to alliteration, and used it with effect, 
while introducing rhyme, is sometimes curiously apparent, as in 
this strophe of “ Eldgamla Isafold ” :— 

Osruvis er aB sjé 
a thjer hvitfaldinn ha 
heiShimin vid ; 
eda ther krystallsdr, 
4 hverjar sdlin gljar, 
og heiSar himinblar, 
héjékla ris. 
Neither Bjarni, however, nor his followers, down to the present 
time, have been apt to revert to the original prosody of their fore- 
fathers. In the whole of Mr. Melste’’s volume we find recorded 
but few attempts to restore the antique stave-writing. Rhyme, 
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by which to the modern ear even of an Icelander an effect of 
verse is more readily indicated than by pure alliteration, con- 
tinues to be the ornament of these Arctic muses. 

It is not to be asserted that the achievements of recent Ice- 
landic literature are of very astonishing merit. The greater part 
of what is noticeable in them are occasional verses—lyrics in 

ise of Iceland, in memory of dead friends, in celebration of 
public events. There is something very pathetic in the incessant 
return of the thoughts of these poets, most of them in voluntary 
exile, to the harsh and barren island under the Arctic Circle 
which continues to seem so beautiful to their recollection. Of 
the writers of these impassioned invocations, perhaps the most 
successful was Jénas Hallgrimsson, who died young in 1845, and 
deserved more truly than most of Mr. Melsted’s flock the name 
of poet. Over and over again, in elegiacs, in sonnets, in staves, 
in rhymed stanzas, he sang the beauty and freedom of Iceland, 
with its snowy volcanos, and bright rivulets, and all-embracing 
sea. Another writer of high comparative rank is Jon Théroddsen, 
who was the first Icelandic novelist, and wrote in Pitur og stilka 
(“Lad and Lass”), and in Madur og Kona (“ Man and Wife”) 
two careful studies of life in Iceland tifty years ago. 

The rest of the authors, whose biographies Mr. Melsted gives 
us, were writers of sermons, or of prefaces to editions of the 
ancient literature, or lawyers, or a Among them we 
meet with some more or less familiar names. Konrad Gislason, 
who died at a great age in January of the present year, was the 
original amanuensis of Richard Cleasby, when he went to Copen- 
hagen to study the Northern tongues. Jén Sigurdsson, even if 
he had not been the good prose-writer that he was, deserves a 
niche here as the indefatigable patron and friend of Icelandic litera- 
ture. It was mainly under his support that the magazine called N¥ 
Jelagsrit was enabled to survive for more than thirty years, from 
1841 to 1873, and to include in its admirable pages contributions 
from every distinguished Icelander ofthe age. Sigurdsson was the 

sident and mainstay of Iczlenzka Békmentafélag (“Icelandic 

iterary Society”), which has with its own funds supplemented the 
universal poverty of the reading classes, and has presented, one 
by one, the principal works here commented on to an enthusi- 
astic but extremely impoverished public. Another name very 
well known and admired in this country is that of Gudbrandur 
Vigfusson, whose death in 1889 was so serious a blow to Northern 
scholarship at Oxford. He is represented in Mr. Melsted’s col- 
lection by the preface to his edition of 7imatal, to the excellence 
of which as a piece of Icelandic prose we have borne testimony 
before now in these columns, The emigration to America from 
Iceland has been steady and copious, but it would seem that 
little of much literary merit comes back across the Atlantic. 
Just as the vast Norwegian and Swedish populations of the 
United Stases have contributed little or nothing to the literatures 
of the fatherlands of those emigrants, so, with the exception of a 
mising young story-teller now settled in Winnipeg—Gestur 
sson—the Icelandic settler in America may dream of Iceland, 
but he does not write in his mother-tongue. The rough life and 
comparative wealth on a border-farm do not encourage the 
imagination so much as a classic and academic poverty at 
Reykjavik or Akureyri. In parting with Mr. Melsted’s book, we 
cordially recommend it to all who are interested in the material 
conditions of modern Iceland. 

Gisli Brynjulfsson, whose poems are now for the first time 
collected in a thick volume, was born in 1827, and, after a life 
mainly spent in study at Copenhagen, died there in 1888. He 
was a man of unusually many-sided interests and wide cultiva- 
tion; the Icelander of talent, even when he lives in Denmark, 
being rarely what is called a very accomplished or brilliant 
— Brynjulfsson aimed at os like universal know- 
edge; in politics he was opposed to what he considered the 

vinciality of Icelandic sentiment, and he dared to beard Jén 
ee and the adherents of Home Rule for Iceland in their 
very den. He has his page or two in Mr. Melsted’s collection ; 
but he is not like the others. There is something less local and 
more European in his attitude. 

His want of sympathy with the narrow passion of Icelandic 
politics placed Brynjulfsson outside the serried rank of his 
patriotic countrymen. His prose writings, which naturally tended 
to become more and more disputatious, will not be preserved 
with affection by Icelanders, and cannot expect to be read by 
any one else. But, by the very reason of his isolation, his poems 
may chance to attract greater interest on the of foreign 
readers, because their current does not flow in the monotonous 
Isafold channel. It almost goes without saying that the majority 
of the verses in this volume are either love-songs or polities! 
hymns. As early as 1849, following the Magyar movement with 
intense sympathy, Brynjulfsson began that cycle of poems on the 

chisement of Hungary which forms the longest of his 
works in verse. Since that time almost every political change in 
the face of Europe has roused the lyre of this enthusiastic student 
of contemporary history. It is to be regretted that, like so many 
Icelandic poets, he never enjoyed the pleasure of holding his col- 
lected verses in his hand. ‘The task of editing his poems has been 
gr carried out by two young Icelanders, N. Bjarnason and 

. Jonsson, who are to be thanked for a useful addition to the 
literature of their country. 


MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


CLEMENT DUKES'S long association with Rugby 
School as its physician entitles him to speak with authorit 
on the subject of school diet, and his previous works on kind 
topics are a sufficient guarantee that this one is worth reading. 
To borrow a simile from music, we would say that the air, accom- 
panied by numerous variations, running through the piece of 
this composer is intended to convey some such meaning as this— 
growing boys and girls, if they are to become the best specimens 
of humanity, | mentally, their individual 
organizations are capable of, require a sufficiency of good 
plain food, well cooked, well served and anak as varied 
as possible, and at regular and not too distant intervals. That 
this is frequently not the case is attributed by the author to 
various causes—e.g. ignorance or meanness on the part of the 
schoolmaster or his wife ; the employment of matrons totally unfit 
for their work ; insufficient supervision during meals, allowing the 
older and stronger boys to look after themselves at the expense of 
the younger and weaker ones, or permitting imperfections in the 
quantity or quality of the food to remain undetected. The im-- 
portance of this subject must be patent to any one who will give 
a little thought to it, for it is obvious that the young of both 
sexes have not merely to supply nourishment to a body of 
stationary size, but to bear also the burden of growth, and hence 
any defect of diet at this critical period of life must result in im- 
perfect development. He who undertakes the care of those who 
will be the men and women of the next generation and fails, 
whether through incapacity, stinginess, or laziness, to give anxious 
and intelligent attention to their dietary, is culpably neglecting a 
most essential duty. To such, and to all having charge of the 
commissariat of young people, we would recommend this volume: 
as an excellent text-book. We endorse Dr. Dukes’s opinion, that 
alcohol should have no place in ordinary school diet. 

Many useful hints as to the means by which mental and bodily: 
strain may be considerably lessened are to be found in Mrs. Call’s 
little book. We think, however, that she is unduly dogmatic, 
and some of her assertions strike us as strange. For instance :— 
“For the muscles’ best guidance the way is still to be opened to 
the average man, The only training now in use is followed by 
sleight-of-hand performers, acrobats, and other jugglers, and that 
is limited to the professional needs.” We had always thought of 
our tennis, cricket, fencing, riding, gymnastic exercises, fly-fishing, 
&c., as tolerably good training forthe muscles. The author tells us 
that in her country nerve troubles are so common as to have given 
rise to the term Americanitis as descriptive of this class of dis- 
orders; the word is barbarous enough, but still expressive. Her 
remarks on the strained attitudes maintained by the majority of 
people during sleep may be true of our cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic, but would, if we are not much mistaken, have a 
very limited application here. Throughout the book there seems 
to us to be a want of full recognition of the fact that useless 
muscular tension is merely a reflex of cerebral conditions, and that 
it is principally the “ mind diseased ” which requires treatment. 
The disastrous effects upon both talker and listener of a loud, 
harsh voice with rapid utterance are properly insisted upon. The 
suggestion to nurses that lifting should be done by the muscles of 
the legs is new to us; in our ignorance we had always thought 
that the legs should be maintained es almost rigid columns, 
thereby affording firm supports, while the lifting was done by the 
powertul muscles of the lumbar region. The chapter on nervous 
strain in the emotions is very good, and the following analogy 
strikes us as being very apt—*.... sham emotions are a 
woman's form of getting drunk and nervous prostration is its 
delirium tremens,” but we cannot help doubting whether many 
such cases would be cured by the treatment recommended by 
the author—namely, “To imagine the legs heavy, and so act on 
the mind by relaxing the muscles.” We are inclined to think 
that the condition of habitual and useless muscular tension in 
which Mrs. Call supposes most of us to live is to a great extent 
imaginary, and that for promoting health of mind and body all 
kinds of outdoor sports are much to be preferred to any system 
of formal muscular exercises. At the same time there can be no 
doubt that repose, and the calm power frequently associated with 
it, is greatly lacking in the sons and denghten of the latter part 
of this nineteenth century. 

We have before us Nos. 2, 3,and 4 of “The Nursing Record 
Series.” No. 2 is a second edition, with a new title and 
alterations “ue to date, of a work written conjointly by Mrs. 
Norris (then Miss Williams) and the late Miss Alice Fisher. It 
is a very complete and well-written handbook for nurses, and in- 
cludes directions for obstetric as well as general sick nursing. 
Some outlines of anatomy, physiology, and pathology are clearly 
and concisely given in pe that the nurse may learn to perform 
her duties intelligently, and not like a mere machine. To such 
books as this, at yet more to the personal influence of the writers 
of them, is in great measure due the substitution of the efficient, 
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gentle, and sober attendant on the sick of the present day for the 
mn Gamps of a generation only just away. How 
great is the gain can only be justly estimated by those who have 
suffered from severe illness, and by the doctors who so highly 
prize the assistance of a good nurse. No.3 is 4 Manual of Prac- 
tical Electro-Therapeutics, by Dr. Harries and Mr. H. Newman 
Lawrence, both whom are connected with the Institute of 
Medical Electricity, The value of this method of treatment 
in suitable cases cannot be doubted, though its past and present 
uent association with quackery and imposition causes many 
men to look askance at it. Could Benjamin Franklin, who drew 
down electricity from the thundercloud in the middle of the last 
century, have knowl of the uses to which this force has now 
been put, he would probably be astonished to find that the deadly 
lightning flash, from which he taught us to protect ourselves and 
our houses, was in small quantities applied to improve the nutri- 
tion of a paralysed muscle. Yet, though a century and a half 
has well-nigh passed since Franklin’s experiments, and the appli- 
cations of electricity are almost countless, no one can as yet tell 
us what it is, nor does any discoverer stand in the same relation 
to it that Newton does to gravity or Tyndall to light. The effects 
produced by it have, however, been so well studied, and the in- 
struments for its management are so perfect, that our ignorance 
of the intimate nature of the force does not seriously interfere 
with its utilization. In the book under consideration students 
will find a trustworthy guide. No. 4, by Miss Fitch, gives 
an intelligible description of the fifty-eight movements required 
for the proper performance of m , prefaced by some useful 
hints with reference to the dress and general behaviour of the 
masseuse and her relations to the patient. This little book is, of 
course, only intended to serve as a supplement to practical lessons. 
This handy word-book is small enough to deserve the title of a 
ket vocabulary. Great diminution in bulk has been attained 
y giving at the end of the volume a list of prefixes and suffixes 
(with their meaning) commonly occurring in medical terms, and 
thus obviating the necessity for frequently repeating them, which 
would exist if the full derivations were given in the text. The 
‘type is clear and of fair size, and details of binding, &c., are well 
carried out. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES.* 


er great “Gothic revival” still flickers in despite of 
“Queen Anne.” The study of monumental brasses was in 
full vigour thirty years ago; but the general public never took 
very warmly to brasses as memorials, and the interest was con- 
‘fined for the most part to antiquaries. A systematic work like 
that of Haines, not too large, and very fairly complete, inter- 
reted the more learned and elaborate volumes of the Messrs. 
aller and other advanced artists and historians to the minds of 
all who cared to know. There were several minor books, as, for 
—— that of Boutell, in which no original research was dis- 
play , and some local manuals, like that of Hartshorne, re- 
lating to Northamptonshire, summing up the brasses of par- 
ticular counties, but all are now, we may suppose, out of print. 
Mr. Macklin, by the publication before us, enables the student to 
the chief heads of the knowledge of brasses in his pocket, 
and a visit to St. Albans, where these memorials, beside so much 
else that has lately been destroyed, are still to be seen, or to 
Cobham Church, a little museum of brasses, is made the more 
interesting if this little volume is in our hands. 

Mr. Macklin well observes that “ the material of which brasses 
are made is of such strength and durability as to withstand 
misfortunes to which images of stone would quickly succumb.” 
An example in point is not mentioned. When, in 1854, the 
Savoy Chapel was burnt, it was not known to contain a single 
brass. After the fire, which destroyed nearly all the stone 
monuments, the small brass plate which marks the burial-place 
of the two bishops, Halsey and Gavan Douglas, was found, and 
was unhurt. “The Surrey Archeological Society,” says Mr. 
Macklin, “ has in its ion a beautiful little brass, originally 
in Netley Abbey, which was discovered a few years ago in a 
cottage doing duty as the back of a fire-place.” He also notes of 
‘brasses that they commemorate all sorts and conditions of men. 
Besides the splendid Flemish brass of Abbot Delamere in 
St. Albans Cathedral, there are several humble memorials 
of ordinary monks, and a collection of rubbings gives the 
student “a complete pictorial history of the use and deve- 
lopment of armour, dress, and ecclesiastical vestments, from 
the thirteenth to the end of the seventeenth century.” He 
is inclined, perhaps, to carry his admiration for brasses too 
far, as, for instance, when he speaks of them as “ actual con- 
‘temporaneous portraits,” which in fact, they seldom, if ever, are. 
He is, doubtless, right, when he adds that they “are almost the 
only dated medieval works of art.” They grew primarily out of 
‘Limoges enamels, The fine monument in enamel of William 
Valence, in Westminster Abbey, is entirely of brass coloured ; 
and it is believed that a sadioe efligy existed in Rochester 
Cathedral. Enamel is represented in a few places on coloured 
shields of arms, but very few relics of the kind remain, Brasses 
were engraved in London, Norwich, and other large towns, and 
some were sent over from the Continent; but the mason who 
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laid them down was often an illiterate person, and sometimes 
placed the inscription upside down, as at Addington in Surrey, 
and at Harefield in Middlesex. The noble British working man 
boasted of the same attributes in the fifteenth century which 
have made him such a blessing to us of the nineteenth. But it 
was an eminent architect, and not a workman, who placed a fine 
mili brass on four separate slabs, at Great Berkhampstead, 
when he “restored” the church with such widely destructive 
energy @ few years Mr. Macklin gives some very amus- 
ing examples of palimpsests. They are nearly all of a date 
ohennek to the suppression of the religious houses, when 
many plates found their way from the monastic to the parish 
churches. “ At Hedgerley, Bucks, the brass of Mary Bulstrode, 
1504, is entirely made up of palimpsest ~ o- brought ap- 
parently from Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk.” Mr. Macklin’s 
account is a little confused. He says:—“On the reverse of 
the figure is an early inscription in English verse; on that of 
the Bulstrode inscription another to Thomas de Totyngton, 
Abbot of St. Edmunds, 1301-12,” and so on, the 7 
ending thus :—“ The great Abbey of St. Edmunds was only de- 
livered up to the King in November, 1539, a few months before 
the death of Margaret Bulstrode.” Who was Margaret Bulstrode ? 
This is probably a misprint, like that on p. 142, where we have 
Slangham for Slaugham. In a book containing so many names 
a few misprints are almost inevitable, but Mr. Macklin should 
have known better than to have put St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
All Hallows, Barking, and some other City churches, under 
“ Middlesex.” They are not, and never were, in Middlesex ; but 
Mr. Macklin may be pardoned for describing Westminster Abbey 
as in that county, though for two or three years past it has been 
in the county of London. There is an interesting and useful 
chapter on epitaphs. “It is exceedingly common,” says Mr. 
Macklin, “ to find that the opening and concluding clauses have 
been totally or partially erased, especially in and near London. 
This was probably done at the Reformation by the children of the 
persons commemorated, in order that the _ Commissioners 
might not tear up the brasses as ‘ Popish.’” The volume, small 
as it is, would have been the better of an index. 


BOOKS ON GEOLOGY.* 


HE last few months has been rather a dull season, at any rate 
in England, for readers of geological books. Of the few which 
have been published, two or three have been already noticed in this 
Review ; those which remain do not call for much more than a 
passing mention. The first two on our list will be specially wel- 
come to London students. Professor H. G. Seeley’s little hand- 
book is a record of the work actually done by a “ personally- 
conducted” class of students in a series of Saturday afternoon 
excursions from London. These reports are connected and illus- 
trated by notes of familiar lectures trom the Professor which were 
intended to prepare the students to ye the lessons which 
the rocks themselves would teach. The book will be useful to 
others who may be desirous to work out for themselves the geology 
of the Thames Valley and the region of the Weald, and it has an 
exceptional value owing to the suggestive character of the teach- 
ing ; for Professor Seeley loses no opportunity in calling the atten- 
tion of his audience to the light which is thrown by the present 
structure of the country and by the records of its rocks upon 
problems of past physical geography. 

The second volume is a collection of the reports of the ex- 
cursions which have been made by the members of the Geologists’ 
Association since the year 1860, though, for reasons assigned, 
no details are given of these since 1884. This volume covers a 
larger area than the former one, but is, of course, less definite in 
aim and less systematic in execution. It will, however, possess a 
permanent value, as giving a record of sections, of which some 
cannot now be examined in detail, and it will be found very helpful 
both by teachers and by students as a guide to localities of 
geological interest, not only in the vicinity of the metropolis, but 
also in other parts of England. Books of this kind entail much 
labour on the editors; so that Messrs. Holmes and Sherborn— 
especially the former, as chietly responsible for the present volume 
—are entitled to the gratitude of their fellow-workers. 

Mr. G. H. Morton's book is a second edition of one published 
in 1863; but it has been so much enlarged and so nearly re- 
written that it is practically a new work. It gives a very full 
account of the geology of the country within a radius of about 
twenty miles from Liverpool, together with the Carboniferous 
rocks of Northern Fliutshire and of the Vale of Clwyd. These 
are described in considerable detail, and are by no means the 
least valuable part of the book. It also embodies the results of 
Mr. Morton's long-continued researches into the Triassic deposits 
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of the Liverpool district. The book will be welcome to all 
geologists who are endeavouring to unravel the puzzles which 
are presented by the lower part of the Trias. 

e volume of the Palzeontographical Society for 1890, recently 
issued, maintains, both in its illustrations and in its text, the high 
level of former volumes. It contains the third part of Professor 
Nicholson’s valuable researches on the Stromatoporoids, a group 
of fossil organisms which were for so long a perplexity to palzonto- 
logists. Mr. Percy Sladen has taken up the task left unfinished 
— indeed hardly begun—by the late Dr. Wright, and gives in this 
volume the first part of a memoir on the “Star-fishes ” of the 
Cretaceous system. Mr.S.S. Buckman continues his monograph 
on the “Inferior Oolite Ammonites,” and Mr. G. F. Whidborne 
Ss another instalment of his description of the Devonian 

auna, which contains a part of the gasteropods of that system. 
The volume is illustrated by twenty-nine plates and a few wood- 
cuts. It also includes the title-pages and table of contents for 
the Supplement to the Fossil Corals, written by the late Professor 
P. M. Duncan. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


J hp stories which make up M. André Theuriet’s Le mari de 
Jacqueline (1) are slight, but generally pleasant. Perhaps 
the best, at least to our taste, is “ La fée,” which may be re- 
membered by readers of a certain sumptuous French illustrated 
publication, and which tells how a tourist found and lost a sort 
of Earthly Paradise by the Italian lakes, very much in the manner 
of the foolish hero of the Four Winds. The title-story is amusing, 
but episodical, and would have been better as an actual episode 
in a longer story than by itself. For just as a long story is by 
no means a short one padded out, or a short story a long one 
cut down, so neither is an episode, though quite sufficient as such, 
necessarily a short story by itself. Which fact, now that cease- 
less exhortations of critics (though, of course, as we know, critics 
have never caused anything) have caused the short story to be 
at last affected in England, it is just as well to mark and digest. 

Although we are not of the most fervent admirers of that 
elect: dewxmondaine, the author of Constance (2), we are very glad 
to admit that it is a much better book than most of hers, and 
shows good profit from the lessons she has learnt of English and 
American novelists. This is not surprising, as the donnée of 
Constance is much more that of an English than of a French 
novel. A rather mysterious person, a M. de Glenne, of aris- 
tocratic manners, historical attainments, and, if not wealth, at 
least affluence, buys a dilapidated country house near Nérac from 
a Protestant pastor. He soon attracts, and is attracted by, the 
= niece Constance, who at the wish of her mother has been 

rought up a Roman Catholic. It turns out that M de Glenne’s 
mystery and misery both concern an unhappy marriage, in which 
he is sinned against, not sinning. M. Naquet, god of impeded 
lovers, gets his way and the hero is divorced; but Constance’s 
religious scruples still prevent a happy end. The story, though 
perhaps a little wanting in “go,” has pathos and merit, while 
the neighbourhood of Nérac, unhackneyed despite its historical 
and other interest, is well described. 

M. Ricard’s remarkably diffused, but unfortunately never quite 
concentrated, talent shows itself again in Huguette (3), which is 
within an ace of being a very good book, but is not. The cha- 
racter of the heroine only wants a few more touches to make it 
striking, and, as it is, she is drawn with power, and some of 
the minor characters are good. English taste, however, cannot, 
and we hope never will, be reconciled to the situation in which, 
two “guilty ” lovers, as the phrase is, having got tired of one 
another, the lady bestows the lover comfortably in marriage with 
a “candid” young relation—in this case, a sister-in-law of her 
own. Although the injured husband is evidently meant to be 
sympathetic and sympathized with, a person who is desperately 
in love with his wife for thirteen years without her having the 
least suspicion of it, and so suffers in the Balzacian sense “ ship- 
wreck” at the end of that time, is more contemptible than com- 
miserable, especially considering the fool’s paradise in which he is 
left at the end. 

In Une reine de thédtre (4) readers will find another book: of 
that very odd writer, M. Charles d’Héricault, and in the two 
which follow it, old friends or friends who might have been old, 
with newish faces. M. Paul Meurice’s (5) “nouvelle édition” and his 
preface to Emile de Girardin honestly enough indicate, if they do 
not exactly inform the reader of what we believe is a fact, that 
Léonard Aubry a nearly forty years ago. But there is 
nothing to show that the two stories contained in L’amour appris 
sans maitre (6) were produced by M. Scholl nearly as long since. 
The first is now at its third title, having, if we mistake not, 
appeared as Histoire d'un premier amour in 1860, again in 1863 
under the title of Héléne Hermann, and now as “ Premier amour ” 
tout court; while its companion, “Les amours de théatre,” is 
some couple of years only its junior. There is no harm in re- 


printing; and, indeed, the writing of these books shows by no 
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means vilely beside the writing of to-day; but we confess that 
we think explicit bibliographical frankness to be one of the first 
duties of authors and of publishers alike. 

The last five novels on our list call for no extended mention. 
In Lidéal de Germaine (7) a naughty girl, Olga du Vignol (who, 
strange to say, is dark), and a good girl, Germaine Févre (who, it 
will hardly be believed, is fair), fight for a certain M. de Mirelle 
(who does not seem to us, so far as we have examined him, to 
have been quite worth the trouble). Oreilles fendues (8) is a 
collection of short stories, the first of which, “ Décoratif,” opens 
rather well, with a charming description of the heroine and a 
good interior of her family, that of a retired genéral. It goes 
off, however, into one of the now hackneyed krack stories, and 
the charming Camille plays no important part at all. M. Pierre 
Sales sticks to it like a man; there are already some thirteen 
volumes of his Aventures parisiennes (9),and we do not see why 
there should not be thirty. L’agité (10), which is rather above 
these, tells the history of an inventor, but is not improved by the 
wicked old financier of loose morals, an aged, stale, and offensive 
character ; while M. Genevoix’s (11) angelic spouse, who forgives, 
is more good than interesting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


oo who go down to the Record Office may easily find 
themselves adrift, or diverted from the haven of their special 
inquiry by some fair-seeming current, for lack of pilotage. A few 
there are, no doubt, who are born to navigate the sea of Rolls 
and Records and State Papers with skill and success, while per- 
severance may befriend the rest. Still, the loss of time by pre- 
liminary attempts is often serious enough. To prevent such 
wasted effort is the aim of Mr. S. R. Scargill-Bird’s Guide to the 
Public Record Office (Eyre & Spottiswoode). This is a most 
serviceable book. It combines an excellent classification of docu- 
ments with a descriptive catalogue arranged after the alphabet. 
The searcher into matters legal, ecclesiastical, antiquarian, or 
historical will not err in the way with such guidance. Mr. 
Scargill-Bird is a good pilot. He has indicated the various 
channels, sounded the depths, and mapped out the sea. He has 
reduced to clear definition a bewildering chaos of miscellaneous 
records. Thus under the heading “Judicial Proceedings” we 
find the key to documents relating to Indictments, Informations, 
Depositions, Gaol Deliveries, Outlawries, and other interesting 
subjects. Other subjects classified are “ Monastic Foundations,” 
“ Exchequer Receipts and Issues,” “Chancery Rolls,” “Feudal 
Tenures,” “City of London,” “Forests, Parks, and Chaces,” 
“ Taxation ”—the selection will serve to show the scope of the 
compilation. 

Application and Achievement (Putnam's Sons) is a volume of 
essays by the late J. Hazard Hartzell that are marked by no dis- 
tinction of thought or style. They treat of Genius, Character, 
Manners, Opportunity, and other suggestive themes, with dis- 
tressing fluency of verbiage. The product is mere commonplace 
and the garnering of the obvious. It is a dreary succession of 
platitudes. For example, it is written “Genius is distinguished 
by extraordinary ability. Genius exhibits its power in the 


prominent development of an important faculty. ‘The exercise of 


this faculty renders its possessor eminent and illustrious. The 
genius of Shakspeare is seen in his faculty of delineation ; the 
genius of Beethoven in his faculty of composition.” The whole 
book is after this pattern. It is nothing but “ words, words, 
words,” and mere naught-at-all. 

Mr. Albert S. G. Canning’s Thoughts on Religious History 
(Eden, Remington, & Co.) is a volume that can scarcely be re- 
garded as stirring or profound by any, the most youthful, student 
of history or theology. To tell the truth, it is slight and super- 
ficial, though there may be some who will find its liberal tone and 
genial optimism not unpleasing. Mr. Canning’s estimate of 
authority in the historian is, apparently, somewhat odd. After 
a brief reference to M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus, the author gravely 
observes, “ Dr. Farrar’s work on the same subject appeared some- 
years after those of Strauss and Renan.” 

In Votce Figures (Hazell, Watson, & Viney), Mrs. Watts 
Hughes describes and illustrates certain very curious experiments 


with the “ Eidophone.” This instrument records the vibration of 


the singer's voice, through the medium of an elastic membrane 
on a sand-covered surface, or a coating of moist colour or paste. 
These musical forms or figures are extremely various. There are 
simple geometrical forms, elegant starry figures, and floral forms. 
There are beautiful shell-like forms, with delicately curved sur- 
faces, as in “ group F,” representing a diatonic scale. The more 
fantastic figures prettily accord with the name of the instrument. 
One of these “impression figures,” as Mrs. Watts Hughes calls 
them, suggests a glimpse at a submarine world of madrepores. 
and sponges; another reveals a landscape of the Carboniferous 


age. 
Mr. J. R. Tutin of Hull is the compiler and publisher of The 
Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons and Places,a work designed 
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to assist the student and the tourist. In addition to lists of 
places and persons mentioned in Wordsworth’s poetry, with 
references, it comprises some three hundred “ familiar quotations,” 
a list of the “best poems,” catalogues of birds, trees, plants, and 
flowers, and a cancelled version of the “Ode to Duty.” The in- 
dustrious index-maker has furnished liberal store. It might have 
been less, and it might have been more, especially in the matter 
of “familiar quotations” and “best poems.” There are, we sup- 

se, persons who in all things like to be personally conducted. 

y the dictionary and by concordance they will read Wordsworth 
and biess Mr. Tutin. 

Wordsworth, by the way, is really “popular.” All the minor 
bards of the day read him. Thus does Mr. George Macdonald 
Major—The Background of Mystery and Other Verses (New 
York: De Vinne Press)—sing of the “ Lady in White” :— 

She needs no aid from Art or Dress 
To magnify her loveliness ; 

But, like a violet by a stone, 

Her beauty is herself alone. 

“J. K.S.,” however, though he has withdrawn much verse, 
retains the delightful stanzas “ Of W. W.” in the new edition of 
Lapsus Calami (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes). Were the 
verses “Of Lord B” among the omissions, we had not grieved 
for them. None but Theodore Hook is the successful parodist of 
Don Juan, though his attempt is far inferior, as Byronic verse, to 
that admirable song by Mr. Cypress. The new Zapsus preserves 
the best examples of the old. Among the additions, the verse 
in praise of Tennis is excellent, and nothing of the old is more 
characteristic than those bright and terse examples of the new, 
“England and America,” 

In Poems, by Nina F. Layard (Longmans & Co.), the longest 
poem—the Faust-like “Domine, probasti”—is far less notable 
than are the sonnets and lyrics, several of which reveal the gift 
of imagination, and are tuneful and unforced in expression. Jo; 
and other Verse, by Mary P. Negroponte (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.), is a slim volume containing some genuine poetic 
> the blank verse of Jo—and certain awkward prosaic 

apses. The golden rope with which Athene befriends Io is 
— “this friend funicular.” Again, we are disconcerted in 
readin 
- And great toads hopp’d beside her, adding much 
To her dismay. 


Mr. Walter Calvert's Justine (Eden, Remington, & Co.) is 
rather ingeniously compounded of a murder and a mystery. Mr. 
F. M. Peacock’s From Reveillé to Lights Out (Chatham: Gale & 
Polden), of which we have the third edition, is a military 
novelette, a story of love and war in Burmah, told with excellent 
spirit and interesting withal. 

Under the title Winchester Commoners (Salisbury: Brown & 
€o.), we have a Register of Commoners who have entered 
Winchester College from 1836 until 1890, with biographical 
notices and full index, by Mr. Clifford W. Holgate. 

Among new editions we note Mr. Monro’s Grammar of the 
Homeric Dialect (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), revised and 
considerably added to; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, “Golden 
Treasury” series (Macmillan & Co.); Sir Percival, by J. H. Short- 
house (Macmillan & Co.); Behind the Veil, by the Author of 
“Six Months Hence” (Smith, Elder, & Co.); and Dr. Henry 
Hoole’s handbook for athletes, The Science and Art of Training 
«Horace Cox). 

We have also received the new half-yearly volume of the New- 
Sery House Magazine (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Part VIII. of the 
new revised edition of Dr. Fliigel’s English-German and German- 
English Dictionary (Asher & Co.) ; the London County Council's 
Annual Report ; the Catalogue of the Eton College Loan Collec- 
tion of Portraits, &c., with a Preface by the Headmaster of Harrow ; 
Constitutional Documents of Canada, edited and annotated by 
Mr. W. Houston (Toronto: Carswell); and The Insurance Blue 
Book and Guide, 1891-92 (Champness & Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the 38 SourHampron Street, STRAND, Lonpon, A 


PARIS. 
The Sarvrvar Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
Jrom Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Krosqvz Durerroy, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Kroseve Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


The Saturvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


For CONTENTS see page 178* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1810. 


LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OR AT PREVIOUS DEATH, 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual 
cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for the NEW DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES 
to the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


HARRIS C. L, SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


Wm.POLSON’S 


USED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON & CO., PAISLEY. 
- ‘These Baths were founded in the First Cen 
HOT by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 

MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
SPR | NGS most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
OF BATH, | the forts of one of the Hygiente 
*  |Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 

Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. |COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 

Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the MANAGER for all information. 
BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 

CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH AND HIGHEST AWARDS, 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LeTTER.—‘ Reslly I consider that, humanly «peakine, 
BENGER’S FOOD entirely saved baby's life. I had tried four other well-known F socs, but 
in this horrible climate he could digest nothing until we began the BENGER. He is now 
rosy ; and fattening rapidly.” 
Retail in Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


| 
| 
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printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,867, AcausT 8, 1891: 


Chronicle. 
Modern Navies, Russia and England. 
Ireland in and Out of Parliament. 
The Millard Case. Church Matters. The Prophet at Home, 
The Indian Budget. The Qusen’s Speech, 


The Session. 
Witchcraft in Italy. 
Employers and Workmen in Court. 
Recent Cricket. Money Matters. Nonsense, 
The Weather. Before the Footlights, 
A Respected Dynamiter. 


The American Revolution. 
Two Novels. The Works of Heinrich Heine, 
Novels. The Naval Annual. 
The Oxford English Dictionary. A Book for Bedlam. 
Wavrin’s Chronicles—Vol. V. 
Modern Icelandic Literature, Medical Books. 
Monumental Brasses, Books on Gaology. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints, 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1866, AUGUST 1, 1891: 


Chronicle—Lord Salisbury at the Mansion House—The Last of the Adepts—The 
Twin Presidents—Church Matters—France and Russia—Mr, Atkinson's Sus- 
pension—A Catherine-Wheel—Charles Lullier—Captain Shaw's Resignation— 
The Naval Mancouyres—The Result of “ Uninterrupted Reflection.” 


The Bisley Meeting—This Year's Racing Yachts—Before the Footlights— Money 
Matters—The Bayreuth Festival—Picture Galleries ; and other Things—The 
Weather—Yesterday, To-day, aud To-morrow—The Last Richter Concert— 
The City of Golf. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle— Novels—Sommer's Morte Darthur—Whist in Diagrams— The 
Melanesians—Another Book on Bacteriology—Riding—Mr. Purves’s Iliad--Sea- 
Sickness—The Genealogist—The Fauna of the Orkneys—Dr. Samuel Kinns 
on the Bible—French Literature—New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — CH ILDREN'S FIREWORKS. 
y Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO. 
Thursdays, y 13, 20, and : 27, at Hatfpest Eight. 
SPECIAL DEVICES. 
Acrobats—Monkey up a Gtick—Mertensite Skeleton—Jack-in-Box—Living Fireworks— 
i the great 
REALISTIC NAVAI DEVICE, “THE BATTLE OF THE NILE,” 
An eighth of a mile in length, and covering an area of upwards of 50,000 square feet. 
WHISTLING ROCKETS—GAS BALLOONS — NIAGARA OF FIRE, &c. &e. 


THE ASTOUNDING PERFORMANCES OF TWENTY-SIX WILD BEASTS 
Twice daily. 
LION DRIVING PAIR OF TIGERS, BLONDIN BEAR, &c. &c. 
A Show unique in the World's History! 


GRAN > BALLET, MAUNT.” A by adame 
LANNER. Produced by Mr. OSCAR BARRETT. EV "ERY EVENING 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
TOM ERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. High-class 
Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation ,and every comfort. 


Managers ANDERSON, NDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
jure 
For freight or passage apply to t the latter firm. 


fhe ABERDEEN LINE.—LONDON to AUSTRALIA, vid 
oa orzGood Hope. in 42 days. The favourite full- powered Steamer‘! ABERDEEN, ‘id 
ee ee Captain Charles Taylor, will sail fom the Royal Albert Docks, on 


MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY, 


The accommodation for first ana Passen, very surgeon 
Ld fort class gers is superior, a and 
‘ares—Saloon from 40 Guineas; Third Class from 14 Guineas, 


FRY’S COCOA. 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


“Itis an excellent dietetic food and “T have never tasted Cocoa that 1 
beverage, highly nutritious, palatable 
and invigorating. ‘ad like so well.” 


Dr.) @. D. SUTHERLAND, P.E.I. 
ALPRED Sir C, A. CAMERON, President 


MRCS. Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


53 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S,W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Yeara 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, an@ 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received, 


Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 
A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS, 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. HErrIxs & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's Street, ana 
by the Secrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S,W., where all communications 


should be addressed, 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N® SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 
without aid being available for the sailor him- 
self.or the urg ssities “f his desolate widow and orphans, ec, y at the hands of the 
SHIPWREC KED F TSHERMEN MARINERS" ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
founded over fifty years, as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
about 1,000 Local Agencies. 
Through this National Institution the wrecked survivors are thus patente cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and helped in theirneed. Total relieved, 426,454 persons. 


Instituted 1839 : Incorporated 1550; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management. Bankers— Williams,. 
Deacon, & oe Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock btreet, 


London, E 

SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 
This charitable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the + is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the pressing need 
will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for the full 
benefit of the sufferers. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


HILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President-LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


1.815 children have been rescued from infamous dens, 


Society ‘will be sent on spplicasion. 
An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the ronepare ¢ inte trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently } 


Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 
Charing Cross, ARTHUR J. 8.M 


city of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Square, 


Established 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all from 
children a month old to adults over 9%. Over 461,50 patients have been Selleved Save the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received . the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY. Treasurer. 

JOHN WHILTINGTON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
enum Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population,cne mile radius, 


“rUN NDS tly NEEDED to eupploment the subscriptions of r patients. Bankers, 
Messrs. Glyn. Mills, Currie, & Co., and Lloyd's Bank, Limited. Contributions thankfully 
received and information given at the Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., by 

CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 


WESIMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 


Instituted 1719.—The House respectfully solicit CONTRIBUTIONS in aid 


particulars apply to GEO. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


of the oldest Hospital in — sup 
Subscriptions 


Annual 
are particularly nee IDNEY M. QUENNELL, Soretery- 
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The Saturday Review. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R 


IRENCESTE 
veyors intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scien! Instruction in Agriculture and 
Farming, Estate Man ent, Forestry, &c. &c. 
For go list of ——— sy Pas ticulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
SESSION = on 13, 1891. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, w. 
The October 1, 1, beheld Introductory Address at 4 p.m. by 


Mr. H. JULE Dinner 
ARTHUR MYERS. se Sects Guards, i in the chai 


a SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


One of un will be awarded by Examination on September 24 and 25, 
*Five of £52 at 10 A.M. 


* Two of piney are jally open to Stud from Oxford and Cambridge. 


EVERSLEY, EASTBOURNE.—Sea air, refined home, high- 
Education. pg Mrs. DASH, Widow of the late Rev. Pepi Dash. 
Seal "Christian influence, signal success at the University and Musical Examinations. 
French alwaysspoken under two resident French Mistresses. 
Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Riding. Social evening 01 once a week, for recreation, 
tly higher fees for eider girls hav v rooms &\ every eveni: 
ant request, Mrs. Dash begs to rim say, she receives girls not requiring the regular 
School ‘Coures during the summer mon 
The HALF-TERM, June 17. Fees from date of entrance. 


R HOUSE, COVENTRY. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL sone of GENTLEMEN. 
ton. iy by te Pape of this School: Eight acres 
of recreation ground.—Apply for particulars to Mies H. GHTON 


NOTICE to PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —CHOICE of 
SCHOOLS and PRIVATE TUTORS. The SCHOLASTIC, &c. ASSOCIATION 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates), § Lancaster Place, Strand, recommend 
8CH HOOLS and PRIVATE TUTOR: from persoual knowledge and after full inquiry. 


.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 


and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. peg Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large 
wimming Bath. ‘Two tiundred and Fitty Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 


The school has all the requisite Laboratories and and p 
: tj the Examining Boards and for the eee es and Degrees of the the 
niversities 


The | is at 33 and 35 W. Students ata 
ores = the Academic year. Warden, E. W. Rov@uTon, M.D. and B.S.Lond., 


HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physician—_Sir EDWARD SIEVEKING. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8. A. LANE, Mr. H. SPENCER SMITH. 
Physicians ~Dr, BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGUIRE, Dr. LUFF. 
Surgeons—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN. Mr. PAGE. 
Surgeons to Out- Patients—Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SILCOCK, Mr. J. E. LANE. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, F.R.8, 
Physician Accoucheur to Out-Patients—Dr. MONTAGU HANDFIELD-JONES. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. CRITCHETT and Mr. JULER. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. FIELD. 
Surqeon to the Skin Department—_Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS, 
Surgeon Dentist-Mr. MORTON SMALE, 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. SPICER. 
Anesthetist-Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 


OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Physiology—Dr. WALLER. 
Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT, F.R.S, and Mr. LEON, B.Se. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. BOTTOMLEY.: 


EXTENSION OF ST, MARY'S HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL. 


The land adjoining the Hospital, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been bought, and 
arrangements are now being made to build—(1) a new out-patients’ department, and also in 
separate blocks—(2) a Residential College for Students—(3) new Special Wards—(4) a Nurses’ 
Home, and—(5) well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. The latter, now that there is a 

general outcry for the more thorough instruction of medical studeats in the practice of mid- 
a. will be a most valuable addition to the facilities for teaching. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all. 

Their Royal Hizhnesses the Prinve and ‘_e -~ of Wales have graciously consented to lay 
the Foundation poene of the New The d cost of this great addition to the 
Hospital and School is £100,000. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. H. MADDEN. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The he capa SESSION BEGINS on Thursday, October 1. 


The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. Special Classes 
are held for the MI Dt Camb. and Lond., the F.R.CS. Eng., and other and Higher E 


BEINSNEAD PIANOS. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO E.R. 7 the PRINCESS OF WALES, 
18 Wiemere he Lists free. 
Established over 


CLEANLINESS in DOMESTIC PETS. 


YOUR DOGS. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE-MEDAL DOG SOAP. 


Guaranteed free from carbolic acid and all other poisons. 


NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP destroys fleas, cleanses 


the skin, removes all smell, gives gloss to the coat. 


NALDIRE'S DOG SOAP.—Fleas in Dogs.—There 


is no one, save the poor animal himself, knows the amount of misery and 
wretchedness that fleas cause toadog. It is not too much to say that they cost 
thousands of valuable animals their lives, for not only is sleep thereby banished 
and nervous ailments irduced, but the constant scratching spoils the coat and brings 
on skin disease. Naldire’s Dog Soap safely removes the-e pests, and changes many 
a miserable cur into a well-feathered, sleek, and happy dog.—Gordon Stables, M.D., 
R.N., in “ Our Friend the Dog.” 


NALDIRE'S DOG SOAP.—Frank Buckland wrote: 


* Naldire’s Soap is harmless to dogs, but fatal to fleas.” 


A ALDIRE'S DOG SOAP.—The “ Field” says :— 


“ Use Naldire’s Soap for removing insects.” 


NALDIRE'S DOG SOAP.—Edgar Hanbury, Esq., 
4 3 writes :—“ No one possessing a dog of value should be without Naldire’s 


Pp.” 


tions, 

APPOINTMENTS.— All Hospital Appointments are made in accordance with the merits 
of the Candidates, and without extra pay ment. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in September 1891.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, ong 
of the value of 100 Guineas, open to Candidates under twenty years of age; and one 
50 Guineas, open to Candidates twenty-five years Two Scholarships 
in Science, one of the vriue of 125 Guineas, and another of id iatmaas, open to andidates 
under twenty-five years of age. 

PRIZES are awarded to Students in their various years amounting in the aggregate to 
more than £450. 

DENTAL, SCHOOL.—A Dental! School attached to the Hospital affords to Students all 
the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—The residential College accommodates about 50 Students in addition to the 
Resident Staff of the Hospital. There is in it a large Dining Hall, with Reading Rooms, 
Library, and Gymnasium for the use of the SrUDENTS’ CLUB, 

For Segegpetne end further information apply to the Dean, Dr. Perry, Guy's Hospital, 


GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thursday, October 1, when an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. G. F. BLANDFORD, ata P.M. 
Pe. 5. following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition in 


LA SCIIOLARSHIP, valued £125, for the sons of Medical men who have entered the 
1 as bond fide tirst-year students during the current year. 

2. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies, 

3. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, valued £65, for students who, boning been signed up for or 
ore, passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered the 

ool during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :— 

The Williem Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbu 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brac kenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the Polloe 
Prize in Phy siology, value £18 ; the Johnson Prizein Anatomy, value £10 10s, ; ; the Treasurer's 
Prize, value £10 10s. ; General P roticiency Prizes for first, see ond, and third year aeeame, of 
£10 lds. each ; the Brodie Prize in Surgery ; the Acland Prize in ¥ ; the T. 

Medal, and Sir Charles Clarke's Prize 
All Hospital appointments, including the two Tlouse Physicianships and two House Sur- 
mships, are awarded as a result of competition, and are open to the students without 
additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, are given without extra fees. 
Several paid appointinents, including ay of Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of £100 and 
—= Fl lodoins. are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School 

mimi 
_Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thursday, October > 

The Hos eapital is the largest general Hospital in the kingdom, and contains nearly 800 beds. 
Number of in-patients last year, 9,506 ; out-patients, 120,153 ; eS 8,847. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident A House Physicians,'House Surgeons, &c. Forty 
of these ap oo are made satan Numerous Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Post-mortem 
iurhe, and Matern ie every three months, All appointments are 

free. Holders of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRizks.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 and £50 
and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 a» d £20, will be offered for competition at the end 
of S to new di Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

The Metro litan, Metropolitan-District, East London, and South-Eastern Railway 

ions are close to the Hospital and College. 
For further information apply p lly,or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. ____ MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
RITH HILL HOUSE, GODALMING. —The Rev. J. 
MARSHALL prepares BOYS for Charterhouse and other Public Schools. In the 


(July, 1891) or Charterhouse, the FinstT PLACE was 


NALDIRE'’S DOG SOAP.—* Land and Water” 


says:—‘ Naldire’s Tablet is a capital preparation, For flea-killing it is the 
best Soap we have ever employed.” 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE-MEDAL DOG SOAP is sold 


by all Chemists and Perfumers and at all Stores, N.B.—See that you get 
Naldire’s Soap. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOE, S.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and — | 

a and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and day, an 
the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the > Sivtey 

fie: n the distance) and the Embankment Gardens, They are also most convenienti 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water supply» 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porters 
suites may be viewed at any time on application tothe Puoeriatendent.a- C. SUMMERFIELD, 
at the office on the rane to HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Agents, | Cockspur Street (late 

aterloo House), 


GEROLSTEIN. 


The CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
Pure, Sparkling, Delicious. 


GEROLSTEIN 


Is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural Mineral Water, being charged. 
solely with its own natural gas. 


Supplied at all the Theatres and all Spiers & Pond’s Restaurants, 


Strongly recommended by the most EMINENT MEMBERS of the 
MEDICAL PROFESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 

16s. for 50 Pints; 21s, for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN & CO., 153 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


THe SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George's: 
Fields, Southwark. 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Je receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totally 
ee azes off and 3, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costé) 
are received for about six years. dusin€ which they are taught a trade, and to read, write, 

and civher ; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists, An Annual Subscription 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one Vote fur eacn vucancy at all elections; Life Subscrip- 
Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8. W. 

FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 
Common, 


R, P. STIICKLAND, M.A., 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
INSU RANCES, BAN KS, &e. BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
'HREE per CENT. I TEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. TWO 
ber CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, enfcuinted on minimum monthly balances. 
BAVINGS DEPARTMENT, For ot Thrift the Bank recelves 
or the encouragement 0° rift the receives smalisums 
on deposit,and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, | ALAANACE, with full perticulars. cost free onappiication 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
MODERN AND | SUSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 
Full Particul tion to 
Cater Orricz: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ASSETS exceed £A,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 
LIFE ASSURANCES. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Heap Ovrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
West-Exnp Branco: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THOS. G. .LA., F. 
cluary @ ‘anager. 
J. H. SCOTT, Secretary. 7 


FOR 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund exceeds £4,500,000, 


Bee Prospectus, page 17,for particulars of 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANOE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
with provision for old age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


[“PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
Lonpox Orrice: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
BANE of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 


General Assembly, July 29, 1961._Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up... £900,000 
+ £1,500,000 


Reserve Liability 
nd transacts every of 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


This Bank crante draf all its h 
and Fiji, on the most fa 


The Sear > fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, 
al. 000 (with power to inevense). 
jUBSCRIBED CA 500.000. PAID-UP, £250,000, 
ESERVE 
HEAD OFFICE—15 LAS LONDON, E.C. 


rs. 
BANK OF ENGLA MARTINS BANK, LIMIT 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF LIMITED, and 
BRANCHES AT BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE V1 
a a ived at the London Office for fixed periods,at rates of datoovst to be ascertained 
of Credit Bills oF cent. for one fas for two or three years. 


reo upon, or sent for collection. 
EDWARD ARTHUR, Manager. 


BANK of BRITISH COLUMBIA. (Incorporated by Royal 


Charter.) No. Street, E.C. 


Subscribed Capi crease 0 £2,000 


The Bank grants and LETTERS of CREDIT on its Branches i 

in portend d, in and .Tacom ma,in Wah 

end Victoria, New and Kamloops in British Coluinbia. 
DEPOSITS sadereup at oe Senden Office at rates to be ascertained on application, 


H. HUGHES, General Manager. 


THE CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each £3,000,000 
Issued, 200,000 Shares— 


PAID-UP £500,000 
UNCALLED.  500,000—1,000, 
RESERVE 


Loypon Orrick, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
BANKkeERS—Bank of England, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, M. G Mahon, 
Ali Banking business in connexion with the ‘Australien 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 186s. 


‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund ................ £90,000. 
per to December 31, 1890, receive five pe 
paid on F Shares (£30 each) Year of issue. Five per cent. 
“Five percent if £500 and rd fe 
at one month's novice Four per cena. 
For sinians apply to the Secretary, 


H, TEMPLE, 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS, 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, Liirrp, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instalments 
every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further particulars 


apply to the Company's Secretary. 
JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 


W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 


Offices—6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester. 


HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 
“It is to the Printing business of the present day what the Inventions of 
ae and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the Fifteenth 
mtury.” 

“ A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.”—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapstone, M P. 

One leading daily newspaper which has used the Linotype about four years, and 
now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 per 
cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers in Great Britain. 


BOOKS, &c, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishersof Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.Telegraphic Address: BookweN, LONDCN. 
136 STRAND, W.C., anp 387 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY Is. each be given, vis. 
15, y ; 26, 56, 59, 75, wc . lean copies).: 


Dee, a 3d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


a. a All ae New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
xecuted. Libraries arranged and catalogu 


“Areal want seems to be supplied by 


THE STATUTORY TRUST INVESTMENT GUIDE, by 


RIcHARD MARRACK, Barrister-at-Law, assisted by F.C. MATHIESON & Sons, Stock- 
brokers (Statisticians). The object of the book is to inform trustees and beneficiaries, by 
means of a detailed list, of the securities in which they are allowed to invest by statutory 
authority, without any authority whatever woe their settlements. It is not the first manual 
of the class, but it is the first in which a list of investments actually —— under the 
statuie has been pre; by Geyer statisticians) and combined with a statement by a 
lawyer of the law relating to them.” 

Just published. fep. 8vo, 232 pp, 4s. net. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., LIMITED, Stationers’-Hall Court, London, F.C. 


NOW READY, post 8vo. price 103. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. 


A NEW EDITION. 


Completely Revised and greatly added to by W. A. B, COOLIDGE, M.A. 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
FRENCH FICTION of TO-DAY. By Madame VAN DE VErpe. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 12 Portraits. 2 vols. 

Daily News says :—* Madame Van de Velde has written two serious. yet light and amusing, 
volumes on French Fiction of To-day. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisite 
sense of style in most French fiction.’ 

Glasgow Herald.— Readers will gather from the book more information regarding contem= 
porary French novelists than from any other single book with which we are acquainted,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCUDAMORES.” 
JARDYNE’S WIFE. By C. J. Wits. 3 vois. 


anne Herald says :—* Judged as a novel, the work is exceedingly clever. The parodies 
of the characters introduced are gems in their way. Altozether the novel is very enjoyable.” 


NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON. 


FOR THE DEFENCE. Paper cover, 1s. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Dundee Advertiser, =" A clever and ingeniously constructed story. 
The Gentlewoman.—* Mr. Farjeon's name is «|ways a guarantee tor a story with a strong 
sensational interest and a great amount of originality. 


NEW PRIZE NOVEL—ONE SIITLLING. 
THE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. Goopman, Author of 
“ Too Curious,” “ Paid in his Own Coin,” &e. 
PRIZES of £30, £15, and £5 


Are offered by the Pubiishers for the three bet solutions of the mystery contained in this 
story and to be revealed in the last chapter, at present placed in asealed packet and deposited 


in the hands of 
Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


The Erening News says :—“ The story is highly sensstional, and the developments are of so 


startling a churacter, and are told with such terse rapidity, that wen the early chapters are 
read one hurries on to the last with ever-growins curiosity and eagerness, The break is 
ata point which plunges the reader into endless conjectures.” 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & 00.'S LIST. 
THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


On August 14, 


LIFE’S HANDICAP; 
BEING STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


*,* Contains “ The Courtship of Dinah Shadd,” “ The Head of the District,” “ The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvany,” “ The Man who Was,” and other stories which 
have appeared in“ Macmillan’s Magazine,” and already exci'ed considerable atiention, 


A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK, Litt.D. 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


8vo. cloth, price 14s. net. 


Professor Sidgwick has here attempted to expound, in as systematic a form as the 
subject matter admits, the chief general considerations that enter into the rational 
discussion of political questions in modern States, 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


DAPHNE; and other Poems. By Freprrtick 


Tennyson, Author of “Isles of Greece; Sappho and Alexus.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 910, AUGUST 1891. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 


SIR _ JOHN MACDONALD. By Martin J. Grirriy, Joint-Librarian of 
Parliament, Ottawa, 


COOKERY. 

FRANCESCA’S REVENGE, 

STUDIES IN TACTICAL PROGRESS DURING THE LAST TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS. 

OHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

NAMES IN NOVELS, 

WOODCOCK, SNIPE, AND PLOVER. By A Son oF THE MARSHES, 

MNEMOSYNE. By Sir HerverT MAXwELt, Bart., M.P. 

ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS. 

THE OLD SALOON. 

THE SESSION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST. 


OUR DEALINGS WITH THE POOR. By Mies Octavia Hit. 

THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. By Epwarp Dicry,C.B. 

A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S REMINISCENCES. By ARCHIBALD FoRDES. 

THE FUTURE OF LANDSCAPE ART. By James STANLEY LITTLE. 

DEMOGRAPHY. By Captain Sir DougLas K.C.B., F.R.S. 

ON CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES, By the Rev. Father Ryper. 

THE “CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED” AT THE WAR OFFICE. By 
General Sir CHESNEY. 

THE DRAMA OF THE MOMENT, By H. A. Kennepy. 

THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By Proruero. 

THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. By the Right Hon. Lonp LamrncToy, 

“THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA”: « Reply from the Colonies. By Howarp 
WILLOUGHBY. 

IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER TIPS. (Witha Plate.) By Fraycts GALTON, 


FRONTIERS AND PROTECTORATES. By Sir Atrrep C. Lyaut, K.C.B.,K.C.1.E. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUBT. 


THE FUTURE OF PORTUGAL. By OswaLp Crawrurp,C.M.G. 

GOETHE'S FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHILLER. By Professor DowpEN. 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA, By Francis ADAMS. 

NOTE ON A NEW POET. By Grant ALLEN. 

THE NEW YACHTING. By Sir MonELL MACKEN2zIR, M.D. 

THE EDUCATION OF MILITARY OFFICERS. By WALTER WREY. 

PAINTER’S “PALACE OF PLEASURE.” By J. A. Sywonps. 

PRIVATE LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. IV. By 
Mary F. Rostnson (Madame Darmesteter). 

MARRIAGE AND FREE THOUGHT. By M. 

THE OLD ECONOMY AND THE NEW. By Professor W. Smart. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


READY THIS DAY. 


VIOLET MOSES. 
By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of “ Mr. Bazalgette’s Agent.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo0, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. 
By the AUTHOR of “DR. EDITH ROMNEY ” &c. 


3 vols. crown Svo, 


NOW PUBLISHED, 


SO NEAR AKIN. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 
By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, 
3 vols, crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’S LADY.” 
THE HALLETTS: 
A Country Town Chronicle. 
By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “A Hurricane in Petticoats” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS, 
| AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
ALAS! By Ruopa Broventon. 1 vol. crown 


Svo. 6s., forming the latest addition to “BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS,” 


WORMWOOD. By Marre Corettr. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 63, 
“ The story is very powerfrl and very realistic; it is also very terrible; but the 


author has ce: observed men and women as they are, and written the truth.” 
London Figaro. 
AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. handsomely bound in red cloth, 3s, 6d. 
The 34th Volume may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A SCOTCH EARL. _ By the Countess or 


Mvnsrer, Author of “ Dorinda.” 3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By AtcrrnonGissine, 


Author of “A Village Hampden,” “ Both of this Parish,” &c. 3 vols, 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER, By Pau. 


WARREN, 3 vols. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere Craverine, 


Author of “A Modern Delilah,” “ Barcaldine,” &c, 2 vols, 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady Vimar 


Sanpars, Author of “ A Bitter Repentance.” 3 vols, 


THE HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. By HENRY 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Widow,” 
3 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. — 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


‘TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC LITERA- 


TURE. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I., No. 1.—THE APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALF of the CHRISTIANS. Edited from a 


pany MS. with an Introduction and Translation by J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A.; with an Appendix containing the main portion 
the Original Greek Text, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. . 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
No. 2.—THE PASSION of PERPETUA. With an Appendix containing the Original Latin of 


the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs. By the EDITOR. Demy 8vo. 4s. net. 
No. 3—THE LORD’S PRAYER in the EARLY CHURCH. By F. H. Cuasz, B.D. Demy 
NEARLY READY. 
No. 4.—THE FRAGMENTS of HERACLEON. By A. E. Brooks, M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Com- 


anny and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
y 8vo. 


Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Second Edit. 12s.6d. | Part III. ANTIGONE. Second Edit. 12s. 6d. 
Part II. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Second Edit. 12s.6d. | Part IV. PHILOCTETES. 12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the LAW of PRESCRIPTION in ENGLAND. Being the 


rue ag came of the University of Cambridge for 1890. By T. A. HERBERT, B.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
y 8vo. 10s, 


FRAGMENTS of ZENO and CLEANTHES. With Introduction and Explanatory 


—— Pa ad which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1889. By A.C. PEARSON, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
rown 8vo. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. SWETE’S EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. VOL. II., I. CHRONICLES—TOBIT. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK according to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited 


by H. B. SWETE, D.D., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 


NATURAL RELIGION in INDIA. The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate 


House, on June 17, 1891, by Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., K.C.LE. Cloth, 2s.; paper cover, 1s. 


‘THE HISTORY of the STUDY of ANATOMY in CAMBRIDGE: a Lecture 


delivered January 29, 1891, on the Opening of the New Anatomical Lecture Room, by A. MACALISTER, M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
THUCYDIDES.—Book VII. With Notes, Maps, and Introduction by Rev. H. A. 


HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. Price ds. 


LUCIAN.—MENIPPUS and TIMON. With Notes and Introduction by E. C. 


MACKIE, M.A. (Shortly. 


MILTON’S ODE on the MORNING of CHRIST’S NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, 


1L PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. [ZJmmediately. 


“*CICERO.—PRO PLANCIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Hotpey, M.A., LL.D. Second 


Edition. 4s. 6d. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By 8. L. Lovey, M.A., Fellow 


of Sidney Sussex College. Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Also in Two Parts. 
Part I. The ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. | Part Il. The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 83s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (with Answers to the Examples). By W. W. Rouse 


BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


-EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Books I., Il. By H. M. Taytor, 


M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
Books III., IV. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. | — Books I.—IV., in One Volume. 3s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
‘THE BOOK of EZEKIEL. By the Rev.| THE PSALMS. BookI. Edited by the Rev. 


A. B, Davinson, D.D, [Nearly ready. Professor KIRKPATRICK, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE BOOK of JOSHUA. By J. S. Bracx,| THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. JOHN. 


[Nearly ready. By Rev. A. PLuMmer, D.D, With Map. 1s, 


‘London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Ave Maria Lane. 
GLASGOW: 263 Argyle Street. 


. ‘Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Gerden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, Auqust 8, 1891. 
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